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It is impossible to judge from statistics 
alone how far India’s traditional 
industries are being reshaped by Western 
machines and methods. A first hand 
experience of Indian life and commerce, 
like that of the National Bank of India, 
is needed to put facts into perspective. 
Enquiries about trade here, or with 
any other country which is served by 
the Bank, are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. | sead ofice: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch: 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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HOW MUCH... 
isa memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant ot your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang— 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 





TKS Price 52 gns, 


including microphone 





CETTE MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED. DEPT. SP.6 Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Sales Dept. & Works: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
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A FRESH APPROACH 


HE withdrawal from Port Said announced by the 

Foreign Secretary ends one phase of British history in 

the Middle East. The question now is what can be done 
to save something from this extensively devastated area of 
policy. From the point of view of Britain and, indeed, of the 
whole of Western Europe the most urgent task is to get 
the oil flowing once again down the pipe-lines and through the 
Suez Canal. The Canal should be cleared at once, and there 
should be no delays caused by Colonel Nasser’s objections to 
the use of British salvage vessels, but it must be recognised that 
the Egyptian nationalisation will now have to be accepted, and 
that we shall be lucky if we get even the Indian proposals at 
the London conference on Suez as a basis for negotiation. The 
British Government should show its readiness to compromise 
by accepting these in advance, since the Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion is now dead beyond hope of resuscitation. As regards the 
oilfields themselves, the companies may have to reach new 
agreements with the governments concerned, and a wave of 
nationalisations is quite on the cards. These will also have 
to be accepted with as good a grace as possible, provided that 
some kind of trading agreement can be reached. What should 
be aimed at is the type of arrangement reached between Britain 
and Iran. A distinction must, in fact, be drawn between owning 
the oil wells, which is not so essential, and continuing to buy oil 
which is absolutely vital for the survival of this country and of 


Western Europe. 
* * * 


Then there is Israel. It risks emerging from its Sinai victories 
as the forgotten man of any future conference. Whatever British 
and French policy may have been, Israel had very sound moral 
and practical reasons for her offensive against Egypt; this 
should never be forgotten. The feud between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours would have ended in a decisive Israel victory 
at any time during the past eight years if it had not been for 
the intervention of the UN; they are therefore under a moral 
obligation to take this opportunity of bringing about a nego- 
tiated peace between the two sides to the dispute. Merely to 
put the whole question into cold storage would be heavily to 
Israel’s disadvantage: and it would raise grave doubts of UN 
impartiality. Any settlement in the Middle East must deal with 
freedom of navigation for Israeli shipping in the Canal, the 
blockading of the port of Elath by Egyptian guns, the demili- 
tarisation of the Sinai peninsula, the future of the Gaza strip, 
and the fate of Arab refugees there and elsewhere. There is a 
strong geographical case for turning the Gaza strip over to 
Israel entirely, but it would have to remain under UN super- 
vision until the future of the refugees there could be decided. 

All these are points which Britain could and should put 
forward at any future Middle Eastern conference or in New 
York. The case against Colonel Nasser is at its strongest over 
Israel. The fedayeen raids, the blockading of Elath and the 
Canal—all these were breaches of international law. The UN 


should have done something to remedy them, but did not. The 
UN forces in Egypt will now have a chance to implement the 
Security Council’s resolution on free Israeli navigation of the 
Canal. They should certainly be asked to do so. 


* * * 


Taking a longer view of Middle Eastern problems, there is 
still a great deal to be said for a closer association between 
Britain and Israel. The need to give the Israelis some kind of 
assurance about their frontiers is as pressing as ever, and such 
an assurance would make it quite clear to the Arabs that there 
is no future in their refusal to admit Israel’s very existence. 
From the British point of view, Israel is a reliable ally, whose 
military worth has just been decisively proved, and, since the 
Arab States now hold out less hope than ever of being sound 
foundations on which to erect a policy, the wisest thing would 
surely be to rely in future on those countries whose friendship 
is certain. 

With regard to British policy towards the Arab States them- 
selves predictions are peculiarly difficult at the moment. The 
wisest thing might be to lie low and say nuffin-—like Brer Fox 
and Tar Baby—-since suspicion of Britain’s motives, already 
strong before the Suez expedition, has now reached such 
heights as to hamstring any positive action before it starts. 
What we must not do is revert to the old pattern of treating the 
Arabs as though they were children, alternately to be spoilt or 
cuffed. To make relations between ourselves and the Arab 
States the normal ones between friendly States may seem far 
off at the moment, but it should be the main aim of British 
policy in the Middle East. 

However, there is one sphere in which the Arabs cannot be 
left alone. The Middle East is now a power vacuum, as Mr. 
Nehru pointed out recently, and neither Western Europe nor 
the USA could afford to see it fall under Soviet domination. 
The various Arab regimes (and Turkey and Iran) must be 
propped up against Russian influence and infiltration, and for 
this game Britain holds very few cards in her own hand. The 
prop originally conceived for the purpose was the Baghdad 
Pact, but. inasmuch as it was directed against Russia, Britain’s 
connection with it probably tends to make its task more difficult 
—to say nothing of the rivalry between Iraq and her allies on 
tne one hand and Egypt on the other. But the support of a 
great power is obviously needed if the pact is to be effective, 
and there is a strong case for America’s taking over leadership 
in an alliance to which it is already a party, and to whose sup- 
port it has had to come in the last fortnight. The first condition 
for stability in the Middle East is American readiness to under- 
take responsibilities in that area commensurate with the posi- 
tion of the USA in the world. For, if Britain and France cannot 
go it alone there, neither can America afford to leave it alone. 
The alternative to an American lead in the Middle East is a 
Soviet lead and it is one that at the moment seems all too likely, 
as events in Syria show. 
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NO CRISIS 


HE loss of 279 million dollars from the central reserves in a 
goes month is unprecedented. In the last four months the 
reserves have fallen by over 600 million dollars (ignoring the 
sale of the Trinidad Oil Company) and we are already carrying 
forward the November deficit with the European Payments 
Union of 60 million dollars for settlement in a fortnight’s time. 
It seems paradoxical, therefore, to emphasise that Britain does 
not face an economic crisis. As the Chancellor explained in his 
statement in the House of Commons on Tuesday, there is 
considerable short-term pressure on the pound but the under- 
lying trading position is healthy. Indeed, Mr. Macmillan gave 
a new forecast that in the twelve months ending next June our 
current overseas account should be roughly in balance. It is 
because the trading position of this country and all the other 
sterling countries, except India, is healthy that the Government 
can tell the world with all confidence that there is no question 
of devaluation. A great part of the loss of reserves has been 
caused by traders and bankers overseas trying to avoid holding 
more sterling than they need for their immediate purposes. 
Some of the loss is due to outright speculation against the 
pound. Once it becomes clear that the exchange value of the 
pound is not going to be altered, there will be a complete turn- 
round in the foreign exchange markets and the acute shortage 
of sterling will become apparent. Mr. Macmillan’s statement 
has done something to make the position clear, and it was 
immediately followed by some inquiries for sterling from New 
York. There should no longer be any doubt that the Govern- 
ment intends to defend the pound by every possible means. 
The Government is not only prepared to let the reserves fall 
farther, but it is also ready to sell some of the large holding of 
American securities which form, as it were, a reserve behind 
the reserves. Moreover, we have asked the International 
Monetary Fund for part, perhaps half, of our quota of 1,300 
million dollars which we are entitled to draw. The decision to 
ask for the interest payments due this month on the North 
American loans to be waived—though we will still repay the 
principal due—will also provide some temporary respite to the 
reserves, though its eventual wisdom is more debatable. 
Finally, Mr. Macmillan made it clear that he was quite pre- 
pared to increase income tax in the next Budget if it were then 


thought necessary, and the sharp, but, it is hoped, temporary. 


increase in the duty on petrol will not only encourage oil 
economy but also yield an extra £30 million to the revenue. 
These decisions are probably the best that could be taken at 
the present moment to maintain world confidence in the pound. 


KARACHI AND KABUL 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


MONG the few ‘credit’ items so far to emerge from the Middle 
Eastern crisis is the dawn of a better understanding be- 
tween Karachi and Kabul. These two Islamic neighbours, 
whose interests are complementary, and who have the best of 
reasons for close friendship, have remained at enmity because 
of the gratuitous but embittered Afghan effort to promote the 
dream of ‘Pakhtunistan’—the separate Pathan State which no 
considerable body of Pathan opinion now seriously desires. 
Pakistan’s persistent, but largely unavailing, efforts to achieve 
friendly relations were valuably reinforced last August, when 
President Iskander Mirza paid a highly successful visit to 
Kabul. His forthright assurances of Pakistan’s friendship, 
backed up by his intricate knowledge of the Pathan mind (his 
name is still a household word on the North-West Frontier, 
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where he served so long), went far to remove the real fear about 
the effects of Pakistani influence in the tribal areas which 
underlies Afghan bitterness. Even so, Pakistan’s démarche 
might have failed. But by the end of November, when the 
Afghan Prime Minister, HRH Prince Daud Khan, accom- 
panied by a strong delegation of colleagues and advisers, paid 
an eight-day visit to Karachi, Pakistan’s hand had been 
strengthened by the clear necessity for Muslim solidarity in 
face of Russia’s present efforts to disrupt the Islamic world. 

The Afghan delegation arrived only a few days after the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, had returned from attending 
a conference of the Islamic members of the Baghdad Pact; and 
the new discussions were certainly conditioned by the serious 
warnings which he has given to the whole Muslim world about 
the dangers arising from Soviet intrigue in the Middle East. 

No sensible person expects Afghanistan and Pakistan to 
arrive at an immediate agreement over ‘Pakhtunistan,’ in which 
Afghanistan is unfortunately—and quite vainly—involved; but 
much venom has been taken out of the controversy; and rela- 
tions between Karachi and Kabul have greatly improved as a 
result of the Karachi discussions. After the visit of King Zahir 
Shah to Pakistan, which is planned for early in the New Year. 
and is to be followed by Mr. Suhrawardy’s acceptance of a 
cordial invitation to Kabul, it may be hoped that a firm under- 
standing will be reached. But it has taken the realisation of a 
common danger to overcome Afghan prejudice against grasp- 
ing Pakistan’s hand of friendship. 


PAIRED TRUTHS 


By Our German Correspondent ; 
Berlin 
HE disasters of the autumn have left West Germany with a 
feeling of increased importance and a touch of concussion. 
Few nations can have been so deeply affected by what has 
happened in Egypt and Hungary; yet most attempts to adum- 
brate a future political course have dissolved into the general 
observation that whatever happens now must be new. The 
lesson-picking excursions of political commentators have pro- 
duced a contradictory crop. While Hungary induces a fear of 
isolation, Egypt casts a shadow on the integrity of available 
friends; the rift in the NATO alliance should be patched up 
immediately, but NATO has outlived its usefulness; Germany 
must be neutral to be reunited, but closely bound to the West to 
survive; Britain has forfeited all right to admiration and con- 
fidence, which should make her far less stuffy to deal with; the 
United States emerges as Germany’s staunchest ally, but the 
danger of America and Russia deciding to divide world power 
between them makes the formation of a European third force 
imperative. 

From these paired truths, which form a hall of mirrors 
where the German leader-writer hits out at his own attitudes, 
one thing emerges with a certain amount of clarity: West 
German political leaders are aware that they have entered an 
election year, and none of them is looking for a highminded 
policy without vote-appeal. It is also widely realised that 
closing ranks and strengthening the NATO defences is a policy 
with a very low vote-appeal rating. Dr. Adenauer must either 
make some definite advance in the direction of a European 
security system, or demonstrate to the persistently hopeful 
electorate that such a system has failed to obtain Russian 
consent. The status quo in foreign policy can only be success- 
fully advocated as an interim measure, or as a last resort. The 
Chancellor has indicated that he understands this position: he 
surprised friends and critics alike by coupling his first shocked 
reactions to the Russian assault on Hungary with an assurance 
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that the Federal Government would not allow its emotions to 
get in the way of attempts to reach an understanding with 
Moscow. 

A recent opinion poll suggests that the fate of Hungary has 
not turned the German public against such Social Democrat 
tenets as neutrality and a volunteer Wehrmacht. Mr. Gaitskell 
has helped the Social Democrat cause by indicating that the 
British Labour Party may change its attitude to German 
participation in NATO. But the Opposition has not gained as 
much critical backing as might have been expected. It is 
objected that, whatever may be true of the present situation, a 
policy of neutrality and opposition to rearmament could have 
had disastrous consequences if put into practice at an earlier 
date. Whether such arguments will carry much weight with the 
electorate remains to be seen. 

To make up for lost popularity the government is being 
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urged to undertake a vast new programme of diplomatic 
activity in the shortest possible time. This must include a 
thorough reassessment of West Germany’s relations with the 
Communist satellites, with the object of finding a formula 
which could allow recognition of Poland without breaking the 
diplomatic isolation of the Pankow government. It is also 
pointed out that, as a member of the Western alliance without 
colonial ties, the Federal Republic is in a good position to act 
as mediator both in the Middle East and inside the Atlantic 
alliance. Dr. Adenauer feels he has already been of assistance 
in ‘getting the cow off the ice’—his useful phrase for the task 
facing Britain and France in Suez. The next move is likely to 
be a visit to Washington in January, to discover what changes 
Eisenhower's anger and disillusionment over the actions of his 
closest allies have made in his ideas about the defence of 
Europe. 


Portrait of the Week 


House of Commons on Monday that British and French 
forces are to leave the Suez Canal without delay marked 
the end of one phase of the crisis and as such had a pretty 
mixed reception both inside the House and out. Some Con- 
servative supporters were far from happy about the with- 
drawal; the Opposition greeted the statement with derision and 
has since tabled, though at the time of writing has not yet 
finished debating, an amendment to the official motion of 
confidence deploring the Government’s original action and 
exhorting it to set about healing Commonwealth and Anglo- 
American unity. In the debate the Foreign Secretary has 
once again denied collusion and spoken of the quantities of 
Egyptian arms found in the Sinai desert. Mr. Dulles has 
apparently largely recovered from his operation and seemed 
optimistic after a visit to the President, who is golfing in 
Georgia. Mr. Eisenhower has authorised American oil com- 
panies to set about relieving the shortage in Europe and the 
American Treasury has since said that it will ‘view sympa- 
thetically’ the British request to waive payment of this year’s 
interest on the American loan. Another helpful sign has been 
the official American declaration in support of the territory 
and independence of the members of the Baghdad Pact, no 
doubt prompted by the many reports of large-scale shipments 
of arms from Russia to Syria. There have been other and 
varied reactions to this Russian ‘creation of tensions in the 
Middle East’ as it has been called by the State Department. 
The Egyptians have told America that she must counteract it 
by regaining Arab confidence (lost by backing the Western 
alliance), the Turkish acting Foreign Minister has been in 
London for consultations, and there have been rumours that 
the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia may declare their ‘solidarity’ 
with the Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact. Syria has 
asked the United Nations to take measures against the aggres- 
sive intentions of Britain, France, Turkey and Israel. On the 
Canal itself salvage operations have gone on steadily and plans 
are being drawn up by the Allied and UN commanders for the 
withdrawal of British and French troops by December 15. 
Mr. Hammarskjéld has said that the UN force should eventu- 
ally consist of about six thousand men. Sir Walter Monckton 
has announced in Parliament that Egyptian civilian dead in 
Port Said probably number about one hundred and that 
the wounded number about five hundred and forty. 
In Hungary the deadlock continues, though the United 
Nations General Assembly has given the Russian and Hun- 


Ti announcement of the Foreign Secretary in the 


garian authorities only until December 7 to reply to the request 
for UN observers to enter the country. The Kadar government 
has refused to allow Mr. Hammarskjéld to go to Budapest on 
December 16. There have been demonstrations there two days 
running, in the first of which Russian troops fired on a crowd 
of women, an incident witnessed by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, Indian 
ambassador in Moscow. Mr. Nehru has declared that his dele- 
gation’s policy at the United Nations has been to prevent atten- 
tion being distracted from Egypt by harping on events in 
Hungary. Mr. Chou has been in Delhi for lengthy talks and so 
has the Dalai Lama for the celebration of the 2,500th anni- 
versary of Buddha. In South Africa one hundred and forty 
people have been arrested, some of them on charges of treason. 


At home the bills have begun to come in. Mr. Macmillan has 
announced a fall of 279 million dollars in the gold and dollar 
reserves during November and a consequent increase in the tax 
on petrol of a shilling in addition to the fivepenny increase 
already announced by the oil companies. He said that he would 
not hesitate to raise income tax if it were necessary. On the 
other side of the account stands an order from America for 
Britannia aircraft worth £6 million, and one from Japan for 
whalers worth £34 million. The decision to waive the purchase 
tax on Christmas cards printed in aid of the Hungarian relief 
fund has met more active opposition—from a trade association 
which deplores this ‘charitable incursion into commerce.’ 
London buses have been curtailed and British waterways are 
coming into their own again. Miss Alice Bacon has adopted 
Mr. Sidney Silverman’s Bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

In the Olympic Games the track and field athletics are over. 
In the Games as a whole, Britain has so far gained six gold, 
six silver and ten bronze medals. 





A Spectator Miscellany 


Spectrum, a Miscellany edited by Ian Gilmour and Iain 
Hamilton, and published by Longmans at 16s., contains 
a large selection of features and articles which appeared 
in the Spectator during 1955, by Kingsley Amis, John 
Betjeman, Randolph Churchill, Lord Hailsham, Pharos, 
Strix, Evelyn Waugh, and many other contributors, 
regular and occasional. 
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Political Commentary 


By Our Political Correspondent 

uT who will come well out of the Suez affair? The 

measure of the Government’s present embarrassments 
is that so many of its supporters are arguing that, whatever 
may have been its mistakes, it remains preferable to the Labour 
alternative; it is also a measure of the Labour shadow cabinet’s 
poor standing that so many of the Government’s critics are 
still casting round despairingly for a possible Tory alternative. 
It is widely agreed that heads must roll; but no two people can 
agree which heads. And there remains the question mark of 
Sir Anthony’s return. Unquestionably Jamaica has done more 
damage than Suez to Sir Anthony’s standing in his party at 
Westminster; but there is no evidence yet that his position is 
weaker in the country. If he fails to reunite the party on his 
return, or if the strain again proves too much for him, then eyes 
may look elsewhere; but for the present, hostility to Labour 
remains little abated. 

The antipathy takes the form of anti-Gaitskellism, rather 
than anti-Bevanism. Mr. Gaitskell, the common feeling is, has 
muffed it. For example, it is now obvious that the Opposition 
had only to wait, exercising restraint, for the contradictions of 
Government policy to disrupt the Conservative Party. It is 
now held against Mr. Gaitskell that this policy of restraint 
was not enforced for one more day. He should (his critics 
argue) have stopped the jeers at Selwyn Lloyd’s Monday 
speech. 

But could he have stopped them? Remember that the 
opponents of the Suez venture had been dubbed appeasers, 
cowards, and traitors. It would have required a degree of party 
discipline not yet attained even by Commons Whips to prevent 
them from revelling in the Conservatives’ humiliation on Mon- 
day—for that is what it undoubtedly was: even the Daily 
Telegraph, not usually given to standing around in a white 
sheet, argued that morning, ‘No good purpose can be served by 
pretending that the decision to withdraw from Port Said is 
not humiliating.” Labour MPs might fairly be criticised for 
the bad effect their ridicule could have on opinion abroad— 
and even at home, where the overriding need now is for a 
national effort to save what can be saved from the wreckage. 
But Gaitskell himself is hardly to blame. 

The truth is that Gaitskell’s personality is not attuned to the 
times. He has no presence, He has not, as his detractors claim, 
gone out of his way to make party capital out of the confusion 
(he hardly needed to); but neither has he spoken for all the 
opponents of the Suez venture. And, even as a politician, he 
has made tactical errors. Having had things all his own way 
in Monday’s debate, he let himself be drawn into a shabby 
little row over a remark of Selwyn Lloyd’s which would have 
been better treated with contempt—that Labour arguments 
‘were very present on the lips of the enemies of this country.’ 
No: Mr. Gaitskell’s reputation with the Parliamentary party 
may still hold; but he has not emerged, as he had a chance to 
do, as a national figure. 

The stock of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, on the other hand, has 
risen inside and, still more, outside his party. He is supposed 
to have been more statesmanlike than Mr. Gaitskell. But 
statesmanlike is not a word that could be applied to, say, his 
Trafalgar Square speech. His attitude might more correctly 
be described as astute. He has known—as on Monday—how 
to let whipped dogs lie. But his real advantage has been gained 
because, unlike Mr. Gaitskell, he has a personality and can 
project it. In time of crisis there exists a craving for the aid 
and comfort that a man who has a strong mind, and knows it, 
can give. 
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This sense of Mr. Bevan’s impending authority even com. 
municates itself to Conservatives. They treat his interjections 
with a respect which (reading them afterwards in Hansard) 
they hardly deserve. Contrary to a common impression, Mr, 
Bevan is not a particularly good ad-libber: he often trips 
over his sentences in a way which would bring down ridicule 
on a lesser man. Nor has he fully re-established himself in his 
own party. He has made too many implacable enemies. His 
prospects depend on the duration and seriousness of the present 
crisis: every day it lasts, they will look healthier. 

The appointment of Dr. Charles Hill, as co-ordinator of 
government information services, must be regarded as a fair 
reflection of the Government’s confusion. Dr. Hill has an 
undoubted flair for publicity. He remains in the public mind as 
everything a radio doctor ought to be; and he has made himself 
the greatest Postmaster-General since Sir Kingsley Wood. But 
if the world is to be told what Britain is doing, and why, the 
telling should be done by someone with authority; and Dr, 
Hill’s position as the court jester of the Conservative Govern- 
ment is hardly a suitable qualification. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


1 HAVE RARELY listened to a more depressing broadcast than the 
interview of Sir John Harding in the BBC’s ‘At Home and 
Abroad’ on Tuesday evening. Not only was the interview 
scripted: the questions, too, were arranged for Sir John’s con- 
venience rather than for the enlightenment of the public. I do 
not blame Sir John for standing up for his own policy; but at 
least the BBC might have insisted that rather more pertinent 
questions be put to him. Sir John should not be allowed to go 
back to Cyprus imagining that his recent measures, such as the 
gagging of the Cyprus press, would have been acceptabie even 
to the Government here, were it not for its preoccupation with 
more serious problems. I have received a letter from Mr. 
Charles Foley, editor of the Times of Cyprus, on the dangers 
of the new law. Mr. Foley was charged last week under the 
old emergency regulations relating to ‘alarm and despondency, 
for publishing a dispatch which had been cabled by a reporter 
to the News Chronicle. He points out that under the new law 
such a prosecution will not be necessary—the newspaper could 
simply be shut down at once. As his case is sub judice, comment 
must be postponed; I understand Sir Frank Soskice has been 
asked to appear for the defence. 
* * * 


MR. FOLEY also tells me Angus Macdonald was contributing 
to his newspaper at the time of his murder in Nicosia. The 
draft of an article was found after his death; and the editor, 
believing that Macdonald would wish to have his views known, 
printed it on the following day. In the course of it Macdonald 
wrote: 

Repressive measures antagonise the people who might 
otherwise oppose EOKA. The publication of the surrender 
terms at the time of the EOKA truce in August was a serious 
blow to public confidence, and many Cypriots who previously 
were on the side of the authorities turned against them. 
What is worse, the surrender terms were drawn up on the 
basis of inaccurate reports. . . . Not a single Cypriot took 
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advantage of the surrender offer, and despite increased activity 
by the Government since the end of the truce, the number of 
attacks has not diminished, Those who advised the Governor 
that EOKA was beaten bear some responsibility for the men 
who have died since. 

I should add that Macdonald did not go to Cyprus (so far 
as I could judge) with any preconceived ideas. The first article 
he sent back from Nicosia actually leaned slightly to the official 
line. Evidently it was the talks he had with Cypriots (many of 
them, by his own account, hostile to EOKA) which convinced 
him of the bankruptcy of the Government’s policy there. 

Me ae * 


1 SEE THAT Lord Russell has combined an appeal to Conser- 
vatives to put country before party with a strong condemnation 
of Tory conduct in the eighteenth century. In order to show 
that Tories habitually prefer ‘party interests to national 
welfare’ he instanced the Treaty of Utrecht, the Seven Years 
War, and the ministry of Lord North. Instead of writing about 
the eighteenth century in essentially nineteenth-century terms, 
Lord Russell might have turned his attention to a rather more 
recent and relevant episode, when many Conservatives refused 
to support the Government; and so might those Conservatives 
who consider the Ministers who resigned, the Members who 
abstained and indeed anyone who has criticised the Govern- 
ment over Suez, to be quasi-traitors. I have in mind, of course, 
the Tory revolt in 1940. The British position after the 
Norwegian failure was at least as grave as it was at any time 
during the Suez crisis; those who think that people in the last 
few weeks should have suppressed their convictions and sup- 
ported the Government solely because the country was in 
danger must also think that the Tory MPs (more than thirty 
of them) who voted against Mr. Chamberlain in 1940 and the 
sixty who abstained were wrong and unpatriotic to do so. 
Presumably they must also believe that all Conservatives 
should have combined to support Mr. Chamberlain until we 
had lost the war. 
* * * 
READERS of the Daily Telegraph must have rubbed their eyes 
on Tuesday morning. Its leading article,;-in the course of a 
virulent attack on the Government’s handling of the Suez 
affair (‘the whole affair has been politically bungled to an 
almost incredible degree’) asserted: ‘The Daily Telegraph has 
never concealed its view that the ultimatum was presented to 
the wrong address.” Oh? Then what does the Telegraph con- 
sider was the right address? The United Nations? But on 
November 1 the Telegraph argued that the ultimatum had to be 
delivered because the Middle East situation had exposed the 
UN’s powerlessness. Had the Government referred the matter 
to the UN, the Telegraph asked, ‘What would have been the 
situation in the Middle East this morning?’ A reading of the 
Telegraph’s leaders in that period does indeed reveal some 
doubts about the wisdom of the decisions made, but no refer- 
ence to wrong addresses. On the contrary, the Telegraph's first 
reaction on October 30 (under the heading ‘For Law and the 
Canal’) was that Britain and France ‘had no choice but to act 
quickly and drastically’; and on November 2 (under the heading 
‘Clearer and Stronger’) it noted the strength of the opinion that 
‘police action in the Middle East was necessary and that we 
were right to carry it out.” Come now, what was the right 
address? 
bd * * 

WITH THE EXCEPTION of lawn tennis, athletics is the sport 
which seems to breed the greatest number of prima donnas; 
and Melbourne must by now have had its fill of them. Quite 
the worst offender on this occasion was Mr. Jack Crump, 
the manager of the British team. There was no excuse, when 
things were going badly with a team, for his wail of self-pity; 
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his time would have been better spent in preventing the sillier 
apologias of his team members rather than thinking up some 
of his own. I cannot help wondering what would have been 
said if Chris Brasher’s disqualification had not been reversed 
on appeal; imagination reels at the thought of what the sports 
writers would have written for the next morning’s newspapers 
—considering what they wrote about other less spectacular 
reverses. Incidentally, can anybody suggest a reason why so 
many events were won by athletes whose summer records 
had been undistinguished? Brasher, I understand, had never 
beaten his two fellow-countrymen previously; Johnson, the 
half-miler, had shown very poor form in England during the 
past few months; and Delaney, the winner of the 1,500 metres, 
had been suffering a succession of humiliating defeats. 
Presumably there is a point beyond which physical prepara- 
tion helps no further: it is the triumph over mental strain 
which matters. 
~ * * 
IF YOU HAVE NOT already bought Cry Hungary, the special 
issue of Picture Post devoted to a record of the Hungarian 
tragedy, I would urge you to obtain a copy; profits are to go 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Refugees. Text and pictures 
bear some of the marks of hasty assemblage, and are none the 
worse for that: in fact, I suspect that the owners of Picture 
Post may have something to learn from its impact. I found it 
most moving. 
* - * 

I HAVE SOME sympathy with the commercial television com- 
panies in their determination not to accept the Government’s 
proffered £100,000 subsidy. It is true that in theory it is not 
for them to accept or reject the offer; the money should go to 
the Independent Television Authority, and it is up to the 
ITA to decide what to do with it. But the intention presumably 
is that the money should be spent on programmes; and the 
contracting companies would have to put on the programmes, 
or at least find time for them. If the full £750,000 a year 
subsidy were to be made available, the companies might be 
tempted: it would enable them to concentrate all their 
resources On mass-audience programmes, leaving the ‘balance’ 
to come out of the subsidy. But £100,000 a year, spread among 
the companies, is not enough. In any case, the companies do 
not want to accept State money if they can help it; without 
it they are in a stronger bargaining position, as they can boast 
to the taxpayer that they are on his side. The Authority, I 
imagine, is going to have a difficult time deciding what to do. 


* * * 


I SEE THAT the Society of Authors has defended its restrictions 
on the right to produce Pygmalion on the grounds that ‘some 
form of traffic control is necessary if congestion and collisions 
are to be avoided.’ If that is their defence, why were the 
organisers of the Pitlochry Festival stopped from producing 
the play on the grounds that the musical version of it, My 
Fair Lady, may be put on at some later date in the West End? 
One does not—as Mr. Graham Greene has pointed out—stop 
a cyclist going from Perth to Edinburgh on the grounds that 
he may collide with a car which will possibly be travelling 
later from the Strand to Drury Lane. I take it that the notion 
of any ban on Pygmalion has now been discreetly set aside. 
ad * * 


AMONG THE reactions of people I have met whom the Suez 
Crisis has left comparatively unmoved, the most curious was 
that of an atomic engineer in London for the recent Symposium 
on Calder Hall. His attitude was one of irritation that the 
whole affair had not happened fifteen years later, when we 
need not be dependent on oil from the Middle East. Ah! If 
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only the Thirty Years War had begun when the age of 
religious fanaticism was past! If only the Second World War 
had started twenty years later so that Hitler would have been 
dead before it began! 

* * 
JOHN GORDON in the Sunday Express: 


I hope I do not spoil Mr. Eisenhower’s golf too much if I 
report that the ordinary people of France, like the ordinary 
people of Britain, seem to me to be walking more proudly 
since the pounce on the Suez. 

—walking more, anyway. 
PHAROS 


Royal Prerogative 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


HE Prime Méinister’s departure to Jamaica has 

inevitably raised a crop of rumours about his possible 

resignation. The constitutional aspect of the problem 
which would then arise is of some interest and is often mis- 
understood. People talk vaguely of the support which Mr. 
Butler or Mr. Macmillan or someone else would command in 
the party, forgetting perhaps that, if Sir Anthony were to 
resign tomorrow, the party as such would have no direct or 
formal say in the succession. It is the Queen’s prerogative 
to choose a new Prime Minister. She would not—and indeed 
could not with dignity—canvass, however indirectly, the 
opinions of Conservative MPs. In any case the party’s con- 
stitution vests the election of the leader in a body which com- 
prises peers, candidates, and representatives of the party 
organisation, as well as MPs. Therefore, since the Crown’s 
choice would in practice always be ratified by the party, the 
paradoxical situation prevails that a party is only free to 
elect a new leader when it is in opposition. When it is in 
power the choice lie. ..ith the Crown. 

No doubt in most cases this makes little practical difference. 
There is usually an obvious successor whose claims cannot 
be ignored—for example Neville Chamberlain in 1937. 
Nevertheless cases may occur where the choice is not so simple, 
where the party is divided, and where there is more than one 
candidate able to form a government if the Sovereign’s choice 
should light upon him. Queen Victoria had a genuine freedom 
of choice in this sense when she preferred Rosebery to 
Harcourt as Gladstone’s successor. King George V was in 
the same position when he chose Baldwin rather than Curzon 
to succeed Bonar Law. 

If Sir Anthony felt obliged to resign now or in the near 
future, would the Queen have a similar freedom of choice? 
On the face of things it seems that she would. The fortunes 
of Mr. Butler and Mr. Macmillan have fluctuated a good 
deal in the past. Eighteen months ago Mr. Butler was clearly 
the second man in the Government, but his autumn Budget 
and his apparent ill-health had, by the early summer of this 
year, lowered his chances appreciably. However he was 
rapidly gaining ground until the Egyptian crisis, and the real 
question is whether he still remains as certain of command- 
ing the support of the whole party as he was five weeks ago. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
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There is no doubt that an important section of the party— 
by no means confined to the Suez Group—regards Mr. 
Macmillan as being a ‘sounder’ man, by which they mean a 
tougher man over the Middle East question, than Mr. Butler, 
The long shadow of Munich, which has lain over the events 
of the past few weeks, reminds many members of the party 
that Mr. Butler first received important office when he became 
Lord Halifax’s Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office early in 
1938, after Sir Anthony Eden and Lord Salisbury had 
resigned in protest at Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appease- 
ment. Mr. Macmillan, on the other hand, was at that time 
one of the thirty Conservative MPs who constantly attacked 
the Government’s policy and who were later to vote against 
the Munich settlement. 

Evidently in the present inflamed condition of the Con- 
servative Party—a condition which may, of course, become 
less acute in the future—the choice of a new leader would not 
be easy. The Queen exercises this particular prerogative on 
her own sole responsibility. All other executive acts of the 
Crown are made upon the advice of Ministers—advice which 
is constitutionally binding. But, although the Queen can 
informally consult Ministers.and ex-Ministers, and although 
she can ask the advice of the outgoing Prime Minister about 
his successor, she need not take it. She is indeed under no 
obligation to consult anyone. Queen Victoria did not consult 
the retiring Prime Minister in 1894, nor did King Edward VII 
in 1902 or 1908. On the other hand, King George VI appears 
to have done so in 1940, and he certainly asked Sir Winston 
Churchill’s advice in 1943, in case the latter was killed on 
his journey to America. Sir Winston recommended Sir 
Anthony Eden. Perhaps Sir Anthony will now recommend 
Sir Winston. After all he is no older than Gladstone was 
when he formed his last administration in 1892. 


However, despite some suggestions to the contrary, it is 
clear that such advice is not constitutionally binding. Nor 
can the Prime Minister fix the succession in advance by 
nominating a ‘deputy prime minister.’ Strictly speaking, that 
office is unknown to the constitution and the Crown is fully 
entitled to disregard it. Mr. Macmillan’s friends are said to 
be very indignant if anyone, by accident or design, attributes 
the title to Mr. Butler. The most that a Prime Minister can 
do is to nominate someone to preside in his absence at 
Cabinet meetings. This is Mr. Butler’s position, but it does 
not in itself carry the reversion to the Premiership. Curzon 
presided when Bonar Law was ill, Crewe when Asquith was 
away, Kimberley during Gladstone’s absence. None of them 
became Prime Minister. 

It may well be asked whether the true spirit of the con- 
stitution is really best followed by imposing such an invidious 
choice upon the Crown. Sir Winston Churchill in his famous 
biographical sketch of Curzon has suggested that in modern 
circumstances it would be a wise reform to allow the party 
to choose its leader rather than to have him chosen by the 
Sovereign. 

‘The Crown would then act upon an ascertained fact rather 
than upon an estimate, however well founded.’ 

There is certainly much to be said for preventing the Crown 
from being involved even indirectly in an internal party dispute. 
A possible solution would be for the outgoing Prime Minister 
first to resign his party leadership, and then to resign the 
premiership when his successor as party leader has been duly 
elected. There would be a few days’ delay, but this need not 
be fatal. After all, at worst it could not last as long as the 
three - weeks’ interregnum caused by Sir Anthony Eden’s 
exhaustion. 
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The Coming Crisis in Medicine—I1 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


S a rule, members of the medical profession are less 
A inclined to deny their dislike and suspicion of psychiatry 
than to admit it, and to justify their resistance move- 
ment. The study of the mind, they argue, is in its infancy. In 
the direction Freud turned it, it is barely half a century old. 
Consequently psychiatry cannot easily be taught as a subject 
by medical schools, or offered in treatment—the more so 
because rival psychiatrists preach rival doctrines. Nor can 
research easily be expanded; The Times Special Correspon- 
dent argued recently: ‘The number of people capable of fruit- 
ful research in psychiatry, and eager to carry it out, is small... 
the surest way to accelerate progress is to aim at quality.’ As 
for the status of psychiatrists, this, it is hinted, is largely their 
own fault: the faculty tends to attract not only neurotics, 
attracted to it by the hope of curing themselves, but also cranks 
and charlatans. 

The profession’s arguments, though true, are hardly relevant. 
Some of them also apply to current teaching of medicine— 
though for different reasons. Medical students are taught the 
mechanistic theory of disease not because it is tenable—it 
obviously is not—but because it is convenient (like economic 
theory) for teaching purposes, in that it is a body of knowledge 
on which examinations can be held. For example, it is possible 
to ask questions, and to assess answers, about bacilli. But 
nobody really knows why somebody with, say, the TB bacillus 
gets TB and somebody else does not; nor why in some cases a 
patient gets worse, and, in others, gets better. 

The idea that quality is needed in research is equally true, 
and equally irrelevant. At present money is needed not so much 
for the research itself as to train people how to do it, in order 
that the quality may be high in a few years’ time; the wastage 
will presumably be considerable, though it can hardly be greater 
than the staggering wastage there has been in pursuit of new 
wonder drugs. And the mistrust of psychiatrists, in so far as it 
is justified, is largely the medical profession’s own fault—or 
its misfortune. The profession has tried to impose on the faculty 
rules appropriate to the surgeon and the physician, but totally 
unsuitable for a psychiatrist. Only a qualified doctor can be a 
psychiatrist. It does not matter how brilliant and experienced 
a lay worker may be; if he does not take the full medical train- 
ing and qualify at the end of it, he can practise only as a super- 
numerary. There are dozens of lay psychotherapists today who 
have far more skill and experience than the psychiatrist under 
whose supervision they are working; but without his protection 
they have no standing. 

The public is hardly aware of this; still less of the bitterness 
and frustration it has caused. The justification given is usually 
that membership of the medical profession is needed to pre- 
serve the required standards. But it has not done so: on the 
contrary, the profession has allowed doctors to call themselves 
psychiatrists, and to practise as such, who have no better 
qualification than that they were too incompetent to make their 
living as surgeons or physicians. In any case, the trouble lies 
deeper. The training which is considered suitable for a medical 
student is not only largely useless for a psychiatrist, it is posi- 
tively harmful to him. Admittedly, a healer of minds ought to 
know something about the healing of bodies (though if the 
profession proposes to make use of this line of argument it 
should ask itself why it has so long refused to admit its con- 
verse). But the disadvantage the psychiatrist suffers during the 
long period of medical training is that it squanders time which 


should be devoted to the subjects which a student of the mind 
requires to know something about. The relationship of 
psychiatrist to patient more nearly resembles that of a priest 
than of a physician; consequently he needs to study the 
humanities, philosophy, sociology, anthropology—any subjects 
which may throw light on human behaviour. 

Naturally, standards of probity and propriety must be main- 
tained; higher standards even than those of the medical pro- 
fession in general, because of the magnificent opportunities 
psychiatry undoubtedly affords for crook, crank and charlatan. 
Physical treatment at least has an identifiable object, the return 
of the patient to the state which he has come to think of as being 
‘well.’ But psychiatric treatment, being essentially exploratory, 
need never end (if the patient is rich enough); the farther he 
progresses, the finer appear the new vistas. To exploit this 
requires no conscious fraud on the part of the psychiatrist, 
who may genuinely believe he is doing good. But to recognise 
this danger is merely to stress the need for some new profes- 
sional body, detached, or at least semi-detached, from the 
medical profession. 

It is unlikely that the impetus for this will come from the 
medical profession itself. The training which medical students 
receive reinforces the habit of thinking in terms of matter 
rather than of mind; and at higher levels this is further rein- 
forced by the interests of power and of prestige. Naturally no 
surgeon or physician likes to think that his faculty is losing its 
importance—let alone that it is working on mistaken principles. 
And like all such organisations, the profession is subject to the 
law of inertia, whereby a body continues in a state of rest, or 
uniform motion in a straight line, unless that state is changed 
by some external force. The external force can only be public 
opinion; and as public opinion is far more deferential to the 
advice of its doctors than of its priests or politicians, the task 
is going to be formidable. 

Perhaps the best way to proceed, therefore, is to try to con- 
vince people that the development of psychosomatic medicine 
is very much in the community’s interest—for a variety of 
reasons. 

To begin with, there are its preventive possibilities. Preven- 
tive medicine has itself been a poor relation in the profession, 
mainly because it is difficult to arouse enthusiasm (or collect 
funds) for work which cannot promise quick or striking results; 
work whose results may materialise so gradually that they are 
not noticed at all. But obviously anything which shifts the 
present over-emphasis on spectacular but short-lived cure to 
unspectacular but effective prevention will be of enormous 
benefit; and that is psychiatry’s first aim. 

Secondly, it will lessen the cost of the Health Service, not 
only by reducing the public dependence on drugs, tonics and 
placebos, but by reducing the hospital population. The stan- 
dard prescription for physical illness is rest, usually in bed, 
sometimes in hospital. But the worst possible treatment for ill- 
ness of the mind is that which encourages the patient to regress 
into that state of placid irresponsibility which is often induced 
by hospital life. 

Not the least benefit from the extension of psychosomatic 
medicine will be the resurrection of the general practi- 
tioner. He used to be, and occasionally still is, something of a 
psychiatrist by hard experience. But the growth of specialisa- 
tion is down-grading him from the post of family confidant to 
that of chemist’s clerk, and the National Health Service has 
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made him a bureaucrat; bad for him, and necessarily bad for 
his patients. The psychosomatic hypothesis, in its insistence 
that the patient must be considered in relation to his family and 
working background, can restore the GP to his earlier status; 
for only he can hope to know how a father’s drinking, a 
mother’s headaches and a child’s asthma are related to the 
stresses of job, home and school. 

Finally, it will revolutionise the community’s conception of 
health. At present, though we talk about catching illnesses, we 
believe that they catch us, through the agency of germ and 
virus. Yet the colloquialism may be literally true; we can 
‘catch’ illnesses, even if not consciously. This may sound alarm- 
ing; but it should be encouraging to realise that we are not at 
the mercy of any wandering microbe—that health is a positive 
state, reflecting the individual’s ability to come to terms with 
his environment, rather than a negative state of no ascertain- 
able illness, punctuated by moments of worry in case this lump 
or that pain is a symptom of something, or in case that spot on 
your skin is a shocking disease. 


Looking Back at Nehru 


By CHANCHAL SARKAR 


NCHARITABLE writing about Nehru abroad such 

as, for instance, Sefton Delmer turns out for the 

Beaverbrook Press has at least one effect that people 
like Mr. Delmer don’t anticipate. The patently unfair allega- 
tions and insinuations make people in India so annoyed that 
they box in their own critical faculties about Nehru. In the 
malleable years after 1947, India’s first Prime Minister has 
already enough on record to be classed as a great one. But 
thirty or forty years later, historians, better able to judge his 
tenure, will almost certainly have criticism to offer. It is 
interesting to speculate what that criticism might be. 

Nehru influences India’s affairs in several ways: as head 
of the Cabinet and, therefore, ultimate originator of policy, 
domestic and foreign; as his own Foreign Minister; as leader 
of the Lok Sabha (House of the People) in Parliament; as 
the principal Congress Party leader who until December, 1954, 
combined with the Prime Minister’s job that of the Congress 
President; and, finally, as an eminent individual or elder 
statesman respected above party. 

The Indian Cabinet (using the term to cover the entire 
ministry) is large. It is also weak. Regional and party con- 
siderations carry some weight in the choice, but it is surprising 
that Nehru should have consistently picked out as colleagues 
a group, for the majority of whom mediocre is a charitable 
description. Their contribution to the making of policy is 
undoubtedly small and their ability in administering it limited. 

Apart from Pandit Pant the Home Minister (69) and 
Maulana Azad the Education Minister (67, exceedingly 
frail and now seldom seen participating in Parliament or 
public occasions), who presumably exercise some influence, it 
is doubtful if there are any Ministers in the Cabinet proper 
who could question Nehru’s views or suggest an alternative 
line without trepidation. To Mr. Krishna Menon’s (a new- 
comer to the Cabinet) advice, however, Nehru has long been 
thought to be receptive: but several people of independent 
mind have quit the Cabinet in the last few years—Dr. 
Ambedkar, Dr. John Matthai and the late Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, for instance. The last to go, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
a mild-mannered bureaucrat by training, made a significant 
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explanatory speech in Parliament in July accusing the Prime 
Minister of acting without Cabinet consultation. It is a stock 
pleasantry (which has more than a little truth in it) that when 
Nehru is away from New Delhi all taking of decisions is 
temporarily suspended. 

On Nehru the Foreign Minister, judgement is likely to be 
kind. His foreign policy needs no elaboration and to people 
outside India its outlines are familiar. A part of its effective- 
ness, however, will probably be attributed to the polarisation 
of ideologies in the world which made India’s role of a 
neutral and mediator feasible. Whether his stand over Kashmir 
will be justified in its entirety remains to be seen. Some 
embarrassment undoubtedly exists inside India about his 
interpretation of the plebiscite offer. And the apparent soft- 
ness over Tibet might turn out to have been an error. 

Resoundingly endorsed hitherto, by the opposition no less 
than the Congress, there has recently been an important 
instance when Nehru’s foreign policy has been questioned. 
While his condemnation of Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt and the insistence on the unconditional withdrawal of 
foreign troops were passionately supported in India, the tardy 
and qualificatory condemnation of the Soviet role in Hungary 
caused widespread disappointment as did India’s opposition 


to the vital five-power resolution on Hungary in the United. 


Nations. There were murmurs within the Congress and the 
Socialists accused Nehru of employing a ‘double standard’ 
in international judgement; some of them demanded Mr. 
Krishna Menon’s recall from the UN. 

Fortunately, this public criticism had effect. After a some- 
what mild statement on Hungary in Parliament on Friday. 
November 16, Nehru on Monday, November 19, made a 
significant shift while initiating a foreign affairs debate. He 
described the Kadar Government as an ‘imposed’ one, 
unequivocally condemned Soviet Russia and said that its pres- 
tige had sunk as low as that of Britain and France. There fol- 
lowed a welcome change in India’s diplomatic attitude and in 
activity at the UN. 

In retrospect, however, the principal criticism of Nehru in 
external affairs might well be that he was too much pre- 
occupied with it, neglecting domestic matters. Mr. Krishna 
Menon now sometimes speaks in India on foreign affairs. 
Otherwise, in Parliament, at party conferences or bigger con- 
ventions of the Congress and at numerous public meetings. 
Nehru’s habitual contribution is a survey of the international 
situation. A necessary contribution and a distinguished one. 
but it is by his domestic policy and its success that Nehru 
will be eventually judged. 

In that sphere, the biggest question-mark will be chalked 
against the reorganisation of States. The Congress Party com- 
mitted itself to linguistic reorganisation many years ago, but 
the Government of India’s decision, forced by violence in the 
south, to attempt reorganisation—and its subsequent fumbling 
—even before the first Five-Year Plan was completed, is one 
that historians will surely question. It brought to the surface 
much bitterness and passion. 

Wherever the Pandit goes there are crowds and cheers. 
People flock to see and hear him, but will they, as readily, 
vote for his party? They didn’t in 1954 in Travancore-Cochin. 
the State with the highest literacy rate in India, soon after a 
triumphal pre-election tour where he was everywhere 
mobbed by enthusiastic crowds. The Congress today is still 
a mammoth organisation but without a spark of vitality or 
controversy. The All-India Congress Committee meetings and 
the annual sessions of the party are like huge circuses where 
the public throng as spectators and-.resolutions moved by the 
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old guard (in monotonously similar speeches) are unfailingly 
endorsed. 

Here is an aspect where judgement against Nehru is likely 
to be severe. Instead, it might be said, of welding the party 
together under a vigorous, progressive programme, Nehru 
continued to dream of the Congress as something more than 
a political party and let it become an amorphous body with 
so many different points of view, ranging from Hindu 
orthodoxy and free-enterprise capitalism to social democracy 
and State socialism, that the Congress lost identity of purpose 
and retained an identity only with the personality of one man. 

The ‘socialistic pattern’ resolution might have, by some 
accounts, disarmed the Socialist opposition, and the visits to 
and from China and Soviet Russia might have stolen the 
thunder from the Communists. But the Congress Party remains 
devitalised and, in the States, riddled with squabbles and 
intrigues. Vague manifestos keep within it cow-protection 
fanatics, some who think national salvation lies in (Sans- 
kritised) Hindi being compulsorily used by everyone and 
others for whom the ultimate panacea is a four-spindle 
spinning wheel. 

Carried over into Parliament, this diffuse approach has led 
to a central legislature in which the great majority of Congress 
members form silent, unquestioning lobby fodder, voting 
for the government. Parliamentary talent is poor even in the 
government front benches, and Nehru’s position is like a 
schoolmaster. He is fond of lecturing at length on things like 
defence strategy, for instance, or atomic energy on which his 
knowledge is by necessity not specialised. Whenever he passes. 
fellow members of his party, who should consider themselves 
his colleagues, rise from their seats. An admirable gesture. 
but incongruous in a place where there should be knock-about 
equality. Schoolmaster-like, he occasionally publicly pulls up 
his minister-pupils and they retire into confused mumbling 
or a rebuked silence which fatally inhibits their parlia- 
mentary and personal characters. 

How much of all this is due to the contradictions in the 
man himself? A person transformed by crowds, he will rush 
out into the hot sun to mingle with the throng who have no 
canopy to shade them. Yet New Delhi is one of the most 
protocol-ridden and starchy capitals in the world. 

He speaks of the age of equality, of eliminating the distance 
between the ruler and the ruled, and of members and officials 
of the government being the servants of the people. Yet 
nauseating privilege and sycophancy surround even smaller 
government dignitaries. It would be amusing, if it were not 
irritating, to see, if one ever travels on the same train as a 
minister, the number of officials high and low who came 
obsequiously to receive him at ungodly hours merely to catch 
his eye or to respond to a careless half-smile. 

The privileged position of the civil servants who could go 
over the head of the minister rightly disappeared when 
ministerial responsibility was established. But the contrary 
evil is now well advanced—the erosion of. the civil servant’s 
independence. 

The press, though not seriously persecuted (the International 
Press Institute considers, however, that the legal framework 
for it exists), is overwhelmingly anxious to be in the govern- 
ment’s favour. No paper at all well known, for instance, 
comments on Sheikh Abdulla’s being in prison for three years 
without trial. Over All-India Radio, a government institution, 
criticism of the government. however oblique or mild, is almost 
impossible. 

Ultimately these feelings could be traced back to the Prime 
Minister who sets the tone of the administration. Or to the 
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fact that his is a lonely eminence, and one man, however 
dynamic his energy, cannot do everything. That, perhaps, 
will be the biggest condemnation of all—Nehru was not able 
to inspire and train a line of administrators, politicians, par- 
liamentarians and party organisers to take over and carry on 
the gigantic enterprise of rebuilding India; and that the 
national leadership in his time gradually but inexorably lost 
touch with the youth of the country. 


How Do | Know What 
| Think ? 


A Quiz for the Conscientious Citizen 


1. Distinguish between: 
(a) Putting out a forest fire. 
(b) Keeping the combatants apart. 
(c) Ensuring free passage through the Canal. 
(d) Uncovering the extent of Russian penetration. 
(e) Giving a new lease of life to the United Nations. 
(f) Taking necessary police action. 
(g) Making a permanent settlement in the Middle East. 
(i) Protecting British lives and property. 
(i) Getting rid of Nasser. 
2. How many Mystéres make a MiG? 
. Is the United Nations force effective 
(a) numerically? 
(6b) morally? 
4. Do you think most Americans secretly admire us? 
. What are the prospects of an increase of price in: 
(a) Petroleum products? 
(b) Rubber? 
(c) Tea? 
(d) Teaseed oil? 
(e) Cotton? 
(f) Tin? 
(g) Sesame seeds? 
(h) Anything else? 
6. Apportion the degree of blame when the Veto is used in 
the United Nations by: 
(a) Russia. 
(6) The United Kingdom. 


7. Arrange in order of disloyalty : 
(a) The Observer. 
(6) The Manchester Guardian. 
(c) Mr. Gaitskell. 
(d) Mr. Nehru. 
(e) Mr. Nutting. 
8. Would you say that the British Commonwealth is the 
greatest force for peace the world has ever known? 


9. What is the difference between: 
(a) ‘Reinforcements’ and ‘units necessary to create a 
balanced force’? 
(b) ‘Pull-out’ and ‘dignified re-embarkation’? 
(c) ‘Forthwith’ and ‘phased’? 
(d) ‘Collusion,’ ‘orchestration,’ and ‘foreknowledge’? 
10. Name the four countries that voted with us in the United 
Nations. 
11. Discuss the doctrines of : 
(a) Cabinet responsibility. 
(b) Commonwealth consultation. 
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The Custom of the Country 


THE BRITISH have never shown any marked talent for 
conspiracy. The nationwide plot, whose object is to 
perpetuate a belief in Father Christmas, is conducted 
in most households in a manner at once dogged and 
half-hearted. Modern methods of heating render 
more implausible than ever his traditional means of 
ingress ; modern child-psychology harps on the dangers 
of too much make-believe. Yet we persist in going 
through the motions of this annual hoax, and would 
think of ourselves as traitors to tradition if we failed 
to do so. We do not, it is true, exert ourselves unduly 
to make Santa Claus seem real to his beneficiaries ; 
and perhaps that is why we detect in their acceptance 
of him a corresponding hint of the perfunctory. They 
are not exactly sceptical but they often seem rather in- 
curious. Considering how interested they were when 
we told them there was a mouse in the bread-bin, 
they appear oddly indifferent to the announcement 
that there are reindeer on the roof. Never mind. 
Father Christmas has done his stuff, and so have we; 
now they are doing theirs in (as far as we can remem- 
ber) very much the same way that it was done, years 


and years ago, in our own nursery. 





The Midland Bank also ‘does its stuff’, by providing a Gift 

Cheque Service for Christmas (and other special occasions). 

Any of the Bank’s 2,130 branches will give you a colourful 

leaflet describing this unique service which is available to all, 
whether customers of the Bank or not. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


UT of the Southern Electric, into the salt sea air, 

I went last week to Brighton to recover from influenza. 

Street lamps shining on pebbled walls reminded me 
I was in Sussex; coloured lights in oyster bars, shops and 
public houses reminded me I was in a town of pleasure; 
along the front the lamps just showed up the white foam 
and shiny shingle, while a lighted window at the end of 
Palace Pier, that fantasy looking rather like the royal resi- 
dence of the Emperor of Abyssinia stretched on stilts into 
the English Channel, told me that even so late as this some- 
one was alive out there above the heaving water. Then there 
were the warm, almost empty, hotels, with old ladies discuss- 
ing knitting patterns and retired colonial governors reading 
the Spectator. There was the pleasantness of the staffs in 
shops, hotels and restaurants and public transport. There is 
a whole race of seaside people who, whatever may be said 
about their money-making propensities, are out to be pleasant 
to visitors and who are traditionally friendly. How restful 
it was to go to sleep to the sound of crashing waves and 
rattling shingle. And in the morning, what pleasure to see 
the sharp winter sun on a grey sea and reflected on creamy 
stucco terraces and squares, to visit second-hand book shops 
and antique shops in the Lanes, to see the Pavilion and 
Art Gallery and the great Victorian churches, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. Martin’s, St. Michael’s and St. Mary’s—four of 
the grandest churches in England, rising like huge red battle- 
ships over the chimney pots and Georgian crescents. Of all 
the towns in England, Brighton is the one where I can honestly 
congratulate the Mayor, Corporation and officials for what they 
do to keep the character of the town and make it cheerful 
and welcoming. 


THREATS IN SCOTLAND 


Last month the Glasgow Corporation destroyed the old 
tower known as the Peal of Drumry, which would have made 
an attractive feature on a fraction of site already designated 
as an open space. The Corporation did this despite popular 
protest and a request for delay from the Secretary of State 
for Scotland and despite the fact that £1,600 was raised in 
a week to preserve it. Other threats in Scotland are to the 
Royal Burgh of Culross, with its seventeenth-century houses 
and palace and town hall. Here the threat is from subsidence 
likely to be caused by new coal-mining operations. The petrol 
shortage will no doubt be used as an excuse for destroying 
Culross. George Square, Edinburgh, is threatened by Edin- 
burgh University, who wish to demolish it for new lecture 
rooms. Universities today are notoriously unfriendly to 
architecture (cf. London) and it is hard to see why Edinburgh 
University should not retain the square as a residential 
quarter with some of the houses used for small classes. 
Menstrie Castle, Clackmannanshire, very attractive, early 
seventeenth century and the home of Sir William Alexander. 
founder of Nova Scotia, is also threatened. Let us hope there 
will be second thoughts. The pleasant, sixteenth-century house. 
Loudoun Hald in the town of Ayr, was condemned by the 
town council in 1947 as a ‘rat-ridden slum.’ The Saltire 
Society persuaded the council to stay its hand and it is now 
restored and was reopened a fortnight ago. At the ceremony 
Baillie Joseph Glendinning confessed that he had been one 
of the members of the town council who originally thought 
the building should come down, and went on to say that it 
would have been a tragedy if that had happened. 
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To Whom Sent 


nowadays. I have done so, with one or two regretted 

lapses, since 1918, and the other day I came across the 
little brown book in which I began these annals at the age 
of eleven. 

It is called The Pocket Game Register and bears the even 
earlier date of 1901; an inscription on the fly-leaf shows 
that it was handed on to me by an aunt. Other evidence 
makes it clear that these pocket-books were given away free 
to their customers by the Schultze Gunpowder Company, 
whose motto—Jnter Fulmina Securus—no doubt expressed 
the hope rather than the conviction of a grown-up on finding 
that he had the youthful Strix for a neighbour at the covert-side. 

Textual evidence suggests that even in those early days my 
addiction to the sport had an unbalancing effect. For instance, 
the entry for August 16, 1918, reads: ‘15 rabbits, 1 BUsxARD’; 
in the Remarks column appears the Bunterish and surely rather 
non-U monosyllable, ‘Gloat!!’. I was an intelligent and well- 
lettered little boy, and the emotions consequent upon shoot- 
ing a buzzard with a 28-bore must have been powerful indeed 
to make me write its zz the wrong way round. 


* * x 


| SUPPOSE that hardly anybody keeps a game-book 


Seven years later my mother gave me a proper game-book, 

a strong leather-bound volume whose pages are free from 
the plugs which the sponsors of the Pocket Game Register 
felt justified in inserting: Col Cody (Buffalo Bill) writes: 
‘We have used Schultze Powder with the Wild West Show for 
the past five years, and it has given entire satisfaction.’ . 
In 1892 the Grand Prix du Casino, Monte Carlo, was won by 
Count T. Trautesmandorf, who writes : ‘I won all my prizes 
last year with Schultze Powder. To this game-book I trans- 
ferred the more memorable of my early records, and I am 
still using it today. 

It was devised and printed by A. Webster and Co., 44 
Dover Street, Piccadilly, W1 (established 1780 at 60 Piccadilly, 
W1), in an era when, clearly, bags were expected to be large 
and every day’s shooting to be followed by a display of 
feudal munificence. On the left-hand pages the narrow 
columns headed Grouse, Pheasants, Partridges, Woodcock, 
Hares and so on are preceded, as usual, by wider columns 
headed 

Date Where Killed No. of Guns 
and are followed by a generous space for Remarks. The right- 
hand pages are a replica of their counterparts except that for 
Where Killed and No. of Guns is substituted a single 
capacious column above which appear the words To Whom 
Sent. I have to confess that in my game-book for the past 
thirty years these words have been scratched out and replaced 
by the headings on the left-hand page, thus allowing both 
pages to be used for the same unbountiful purpose. 
a * * 


You are at liberty to believe, on this evidence, that I am 
the sort of curmudgeon who habitually eats twelve teal at 
a sitting instead of dispatching two or three of them to his 
old governess in a basket. But this belief would not survive 
scrutiny of the terse but ample records which (now I come 
to think of it) would provide a biographer with the only solid 
documentary foundations on which to reconstruct my career. 

These records show that my sporting activities have not 
followed the pattern which A. Webster and Co. had in their 
minds when they designed my game-book. The pages abound 
in entries to which the words To Whom Sent would make an 


inapposite sequel; for often there has been nothing to send. 
‘Not a bad day, as blank days go’ is one fatalistic comment; 
but many of the days on which nothing, or next to nothing, 
was shot were exceptionally arduous and inclement. I see 
that on one of them—in the Outer Hebrides in September. 
1926—‘the spring tide cut us off from the boat. This involved 
a rather cold swim, followed by a long, hard row home in 
the dark.” The whole book is full of entries like ‘Torrential 
rain. Walked from 9.30 till 6 but only saw 3 snipe.’ These 
are not merely the follies of youth (like, for instance, such 
distant echoes of one’s Hunt Ball days as ‘Shot v. moderately 
after the usual 2 hrs. sleep plus a 60 mile drive’); on one 
day last season two guns brought back from ‘7 hrs. solid 
climbing and walking in mist and rain with half a gale blow- 
ing’ only three grouse and three ptarmigan. To Whom Sent, 
indeed! 
*“ x tc 

Keeping a game-book is my only good habit. Many people, 
who disapprove of or despise shooting, would not regard it 
as a good habit at all, but as an uncultured and even barbarous 
aberration. Yet I persuade myself that it is at the worst a 
harmless thing to do. The disappointments and elations which 
are prosaically chronicled would make the dullest possible 
reading for anybody else: and even for me, because I have 
a bad memory, a lot of the details have faded into an almost 
meaningless blur. Not all the place-names in the Where Killed 
column still conjure up a landscape; Crockatee and the Devil's 
Spittoon, Uillt Fearna and Loch Middle, Stronafian and the 
Abingdon Sewage Farm—these and many more are no longer 
valid passwords to the past. 

But other place-names—partly because I am still lucky 
enough to live on the land where I was brought up—recur 
again and again down the years, and with them the names 
of my friends, and latterly of their sons—and my son—as well. 
So I continue stolidly, without misgivings, to tot up the often 
exiguous bags and to write beside them such unevocative com- 
ments as “V. wet. Not much seen. Missed a stoat in Dead 
Man’s Lane,’ sustained by the vague conviction that this 
unexacting life-work has some purpose. 

What that purpose is I could not possibly tell you. I suppose 
it is merely to give myself pleasure, to stitch a kind of faded 
tapestry on which, when I look at it, figures of men and dogs, 
the outlines of woods and cliffs and lochs and mountains. 
reveal themselves, odd incidents and small triumphs are 
re-enacted, and beauty is here and there mistily apprehended. 

If this is the object of the exercise, it can do nobody any 
harm; and although I dare say that keeping a game-book is 
not in truth a good habit, I do not think it is a bad one 
and I hope I shall never give it up. STRIX 





The Spectator 


DECEMBER 10, 1831 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY.—It seems that some of the Scotch Anti- 
Reformers are at present exceedingly zealous in their efforts to 
form yeomanry corps. The other day, a notice was given that 
clothing for a troop was lying ready to be issued at one of the 
inns at Kirkcaldy; but when the time of meeting came, nobody 
made his appearance, but Mr. Douglas of Strathendry, and Sir 
John Oswald. Sir John is willing to serve in the ranks; but what 
sort of a rank can be fabricated out of one man, even though he 
be a knight? The troop of two marched home without sound of 
trumpet. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Burnt Paper 

Maps for the Kindergarten 
Crisis in Medicine 

Suez and Refugees 
Conscience and Constituents 
That Political Stuff 
Muslims and Christians 

Old and New Havens 


Nancy Maurice 

J. F. Horrabin 
Major Hugh Morris 
George Wigg, MP 
R. L. Travers 

lan K. McDougall 
Arthur Peacock 
Robert Christopher 


Discretion John Davenport 
Sun Rise H. G. Button 
Fanny John Barber 
De Gustibus Norman Kreitman 


English Fare Renée Haynes 





THE BURNT PAPER 


Sir,—I am glad that Lady Lloyd George, in 
her letter in the Spectator of November 23, 
has not sought to exonerate J. T. Davies’s 
action in destroying a War Office document 
and maintaining silence about it. 

His conduct was reprehensible whether he 
burnt the paper before or after the Maurice 
debate, but if, contrary to what Lady Lloyd 
George now states, he did so beforehand and 
kept silent, thereby enabling Lloyd George to 
win a Parliamentary victory by giving false 
information to the House of Commons, then 
his responsibility is grave indeed, and it is 
natural that Lady Lloyd George should wish 
to disculpate him from the charge. 

The available evidence, however, including 
her own, does not support her present state- 
ment that Davies only found and destroyed 
the document after the debate. 

Apart from the fact that it contradicts her 
own diary, Lady Lloyd George’s present state- 
ment rests on an inherent improbability: the 
extraordinary length of time the despatch box 
is now alleged to have remained unopened at 
No. 10 Downing Street after it was received 
from the War Office. 

I worked in Government departments dur- 
ing the war, and I have consulted friends who 
worked, one of them in No. 10 Downing 
Street, during the first war. They confirm that 
the practice in regard to despatch boxes was 
very much the same in both wars. In my 
experience it was quite unheard of to keep 
despatch boxes for more than a few days. The 
departments were always short of boxes, and 
there was a well-organised system to ensure 
that they were returned promptly; otherwise 
there would have been chaos. Yet, according 
to Lady Lloyd George’s new version of the 
facts, the particular box containing the paper 
Davies burnt remained unopened and unre- 
turned for over three weeks, from April 18th, 
when it reached No. 10 from the War Office, 
until ‘some days after’ May 9. 

In conclusion, now that Lady Lloyd George 
has at last broken her silence, may I, through 
you, ask her the following questions? 


1. Does she accept that her memory was 
at fault in 1934, and that the paper Davies 
destroyed related, not to Lloyd George’s 
statement of April 9 which General Maurice 
challenged, but to the correction to the April 
18 figures which Lloyd George repeated in 
the Maurice debate? 

2. Can she produce any evidence to show 
that she was wrong in her diary of 1934 and 
right in her letter to you in stating that 
Davies only found the paper ‘some time 
after’ the debate on May 9? 

3. Did she in 1934 ‘talk it over with J.T.’ 
and if so what transpired? 

4. Could she tell us whether she can recall 
any instances during her time at No. 10 of 
despatch boxes being kept unopened for 
over three weeks? 

If she will answer these questions, the 
danger of a false statement becoming an 
accepted historical fact will be greatly 
diminished. 

If, before doing so, she would like to refresh 
her memory, I shall be happy to refer her to 
the relevant documents including Hansard.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NANCY MAURICE 
164 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, SW1 


MAPS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 


Sirn,—May a map-draughtsman be permitted 
to express his gratitude to Strix for his obser- 
vations on the notions entertained by some 
newspaper editors as to the kind of map their 
readers will be capable of understanding? 
What he aptly describes as ‘the kindergarten 
method of presentation,’ which litters the sur- 
face of a map with little tanks and planes, 
legends in large caps., and ‘arrows the size 
of lugworms’ (and which would, one guesses, 
include some female heads and limbs if the 
editor could think of any excuse for dragging 
them in), is surely based on a grotesque—and 
insulting — underrating of the ordinary 
reader’s intelligence. Strix is certainly right 
when, with characteristic ironic under- 
statement, he permits himself to wonder 
whether all these extraneous additions really 
make the map, or the situation, easier to 
understand. The fact is, of course, that to 
scores of thousands of ordinary folk accus- 
tomed to using maps—motorists, for example, 
or men who have done army service—the 
‘kindergarten’ treatment makes a map value- 
less, not to say comic. Can it be that, in this 
particular matter, it is the editors themselves 
who suffer from a sort of retarded mental 
development?—Yours faithfully, 

J. F. HORRABIN 
16 Endersleigh Gardens, Hendon, NW4 


CRISIS IN MEDICINE 


Sir,—The thoughtful and courageous manner 
in which Mr. Brian Inglis is tackling this most 
important problem should stimulate the 
medical profession to prompt and vigorous 
action. 

Prevention, however, is admittedly better 
than cure. The alarming increase of psycho- 
somatic diseases is due, not to the failure of 
the medical profession to apply suitable 
remedies, but to the failure of the educational 
and religious authorities to overcome the out- 
of-date conflict between scientific knowledge 
and faith. The consequent sense of insecurity 
and lack of any fundamental principles of con- 
duct produce the state of mind which pre- 
disposes a large percentage of the population 
to become sufferers from mental disorders and 
their physical results. 

It is probably correct, with reference to the 
medical profession, to say that ‘the mechanist 
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fallacy, after all, has only established itself 
within living memory’; it is also true that a 
mechanist or materialist philosophy has only 
destroyed faith within living memory amongst 
that great mass of the public whose mental 
attitude has been so drastically changed by 
compulsory education. The prevalence of 
psychosomatic disorders at the present time is 
due to the failure of so much of our present- 
day education to overcome the apparent con- 
flict between knowledge and faith. The teach- 
ing of science seldom produces any real under- 
standing of the change from the mechanistic 
basis of scientific thought which has resulted 
from recent developments in quantum theory, 
the implications of relativity and probability 
and, less decisively perhaps, the study of the 
manner in which genes influence development 
and growth. The teaching of religion is still 
often dominated by medieval and even primi- 
tive concepts which undoubtedly appealed to 
the masses a century ago but which are pain- 
fully repugnant to the majority of educated 
minds. 

Until education authorities make some honest 
and intelligent effort to blend modern know- 
ledge and intuitive faith into some acceptable 
philosophy, thereby ridding the great majority 
of minds of the conscious or unconscious con- 
flict between apparent facts and normal human 
hopes, the medical profession will continue to 
face ‘the coming crisis’ without any genuine 
remedy for psychosomatic ailments.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HUGH MORRIS 
Belclare, Bexhill-on-Sea 


SUEZ AND REFUGEES 


Sir,—The tragedy of the hungry and homeless 
never seems to stop. Last week the appalling 
decision taken by the Egyptian Government 
to expel thousands of people who have lived 
for years in Egypt underlined the fact that 
there were already one million Arab refugees 
from the 1948 Arab-Israel conflict to whom 
must be added thousands who have been 
rendered homeless and hungry by recent 
armed action. I believe there are many who 
feel that something must be done to help. The 
Director of the Inter-Church Aid and Refugee 
Service, 10 Eaton Gate, London, SW1, has 
the organisational facilities and is able to send 
money through Geneva to help the victims of 
war in Egypt and the Gaza strip. As, how- 
ever, the Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service 
is at present overwhelmed with Hungarian 
donations I am willing to receive and acknow- 
ledge money sent to me at the House of 
Commons.—Yours faithfully, 

‘i GEORGE WIGG 
House of Commons, London, SW1 


CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sir,—In your issue of November 23 Lord 
Altrincham describes as ‘most pernicious hum- 
bug’ the doctrine that legal sovereignty of 
Parliament is subordinate to the political 
sovereignty of the nation. He further states 
that the distinction between legal and political 
sovereignty is ‘basically unsound’ and that the 
doctrine of mandate ‘is nothing more or less 
than a political expedient.’ 

Lord Altrincham is entitled to his opinions, 
however eccentric they may be; but it is dis- 
turbing that one of our hereditary legislators 
should appear to be unaware of some of the 
more elementary principles of our constitu- 
tional practice, principles which students of 
law learn during their first year. 

The distinction between legal and political 
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sovereignty is dealt with in Dicey’s Law of the 
Constitution, ninth edition, at p. 73, and the 
political sovereignty of the electorate in Wade 
and Phillips’s Constitutional Law, fifth edition, 
at pages 47 and 48. The doctrine of mandate 
is also dealt with there and also in Keith's 
Constitutional Law at p. 20. Both ideas are 
based on the existence of constitutional con- 
ventions which have the effect of modifying 
legal powers (see Ridges’s Constitutional Law, 
eighth edition, at p. 7, and Dicey op. cit., 
chapter xiv). 

I must be forgiven if I do not take up your 
space by quoting these rather elementary pas- 
sages, but the following quotations from p. 430 
of Dicey op. cit. sum up the matter: 

‘At this point comes into view the full im- 
portance of the distinction already insisted 
upon between legal sovereignty and political 
sovereignty. Parliament is, from a merely legal 
point of view, the absolute sovereign . . . and 
no rule, whether of morality or of law, which 
contravenes an Act of Parliament, binds any 
court throughout the realm. But if Parliament 
be in the eye of the law a supreme legislature, 
the essence of representative government is, 
that the legislature should represent and give 
effect to the will of the political sovereign, i.c.. 
of the electorate or of the nation. . . . The 
electorate is in fact the sovereign of England. 
It is a body which does not, and from its nature 
hardly can, itself legislate, and which, owing 
chiefly to historical causes, has left in existence 
a theoretically supreme legislature. The result 
of this state of things would naturally be that 
the conduct of the legislature which (ex hypo- 
thesi) cannot be governed by laws, should be 
regulated by understandings of which the ob- 
ject is to secure the conformity of Parliament 
to the will of the nation. And this is what has 
actually occurred.’ 

If Lord Altrincham persists in the contrary 
view perhaps he will quote authority. Nobody 
has more respect for the House of Lords than 
I, but your readers may think that the mere 
ipse dixit of one member of it in a matter of 
this kind is hardly sufficient to counterbalance 
the weight of authority to which I have re- 
ferred.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. L. TRAVERS 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW1 

{Lord Altrincham writes: ‘The passage 
which Mr. Travers quotes from Dicey perfectly 
illustrates what I said in my last letter; that 
“It is impossible to imagine the nation as 
sovereign in any but the most nebulous and 
metaphorical sense.” "—Editor, Spectator.] 


THAT POLITICAL STUFF 
Sir,—I have just read, in your Christmas 
number, ‘City and Suburban’ by Betjeman. 

I have lost all respect for this dodo as of 
this moment. I would remind him that ‘that 
political stuff in front’ is more than people's 
opinions. It is the very essence of our survival 
in these modern times. It is therefore those 
criminal ‘ostrich’ hermits like Betjeman that 
leave the politics to the incompetent. BAD LAWS 
ARE ALWAYS MADE BY GOOD PEOPLE WHO DON’T 
voTe. How can Betjeman expect to get support 
from all those from whom he seeks it, to 
preserve old buildings, and streets, if they 
share his views in relation to, shall we say, 
election of borough councilmen, and if they 
feel that such ‘political stuff’ is not for them? 
Such blindness is a folly of a supreme nature. 
To class the very important and weighty deci- 
sions of political thought by a paper such as 
yours and the New Statesman as being merely 
‘photographs to heighten the rest’ is narrow 
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thinking indeed, for the editorials of both these 
papers carry. considerable weight and influence 
in our very Parliament. All sharp and inquiring 
minds read ‘that political stuff’ because it is 
by thus sharing opinions that they, the legis- 
lators, shape their own; and this comes into 
law. In San Francisco, the Chronicle often 
quotes you, as does Time magazine, and the 
US News and World Report. These are most 
influential papers in the United States, and 
they quote the Spectator and the New States- 
man for the editorials and articles on politics, 
not on such articles of ‘literary’ value as such. 
Last week the Chronicle, in ‘Letters,’ printed in 
full the ‘Reasons for a Revolution’ by Lenin, 
from your paper. They have never quoted 
Betjeman. To the block with this hermit. Better 
still—take away his vote to hear him howl! — 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN K. MCDOUGALL 
Post Box 1522, San Francisco, Calif. 


MUSLIMS AND CHRISTIANS 


Sir,—I was interested to read Sir Shane Leslie’s 
letter in your last issue in which he refers to 
the urgent need for Muslim-Christian co- 
operation on lines similar to that achieved in 
this country between Christians and Jews. 

1 should like to mention that some time ago, 
through the initiative of a group of American 
Christians, a conference of Muslims and 
Christians was held in the Middle East and, 
as a consequence, a permanent organisation 
has been set up. 

I should also like to point out that in this 
Society, which Sir Francis Younghusband 
founded twenty years ago to promote fellow- 
ship among mankind through religion, Muslims 
and Christians have co-operated together 
along with representatives of other faiths in 
many activities. 

Not least among our recent activities has 
been to arrange for Muslim speakers to address 
church groups and other voluntary societies. 
We are always glad to help in this way. 

Our organisation is privileged to have the 
support of such distinguished members of the 
Muslim community as Sir Mirza Ismail, Mr. 
Abdul Majid, Editor of the /slamic Review 
and the Imam of the Woking Mosque.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ARTHUR PEACOCK 

Hon. Secretary 
World Congress of Faiths, Younghusband 
House, 23 Norfolk Square, London, W2 


OLD AND NEW HAVENS 
Sirk,—Outraged civic pride compels me to pro- 
test at William Douglas Home's reference in 
your pages to ‘Newhaven,’ Connecticut. The 
city in question is New Haven and, perverse 
as it may seem to an English ear, the stress 
falls on the first syllable of ‘Haven.’ With all 
due deference to the civic pride of the citizens 
of Brighton, I should like to add that New 
Haven, the heart of which is dominated by 
Yale University, has little in common with 
Brighton save its usefulness as a try-out spot 
for plays and the fact that it is on the water.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT CHRISTOPHER 
Time, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 

Center, New York 20 


DISCRETION 

Sir,—Mr. Hamilton is truly naughty: a teaser. 
He now titillates our curiosity again, this time 
about Maundy Gregory. To mention this little 
cad, and then to tell nothing, because of 
scruples less delicate than they are absurd, is 
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ridiculous: the recipients of the honours hinted 
at must themselves be ludicrous. The posture 
of discretion simply will not do. The bounders 
Mr. Hamilton is shielding deserve no protec- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton should speak up. or be 
dumb. Let dog eat dog later. Meantime, one’s 
patience is exhausted by these tilted snuffles— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN DAVENPORT 
Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, SW1 


SUN RISE 
Sir.—In his article on “Taverns and Chop 
Houses’ (November 30) John Bowen describes 
The London, founded in 1720, as ‘the first 
insurance company.’ He appears to have over- 
looked The Sun, which was founded in 1710. 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. BUTTON 
17 Kent Avenue, Ealing, W13 


FANNY 

Sir.—I wrote two versions of my review of 
Fanny, the Drury Lane musical, because I 
thought I could improve it. 

In the first I said, in effect: ‘The girl is 
well-dressed, but a bore.’ In the second: ‘The 
girl is a bore, but well-dressed.” 

After being misquoted on ITV, I printed on 
November 22 an item-by-item comparison of 
what I had said in each version about actors, 
story, décor and music. They showed no 
discrepancy. 

Nor do the two paragraphs you quote. One 
is an opinion: Fanny is an extremely good- 
looking show; the other, a fact: the audience 
received it with a minimum of enthusiasm. 

If Pharos had seen this analysis of my texts 
he might not have for once grasped the wrong 
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end of the stick. | am nevertheless gratefit 
for his indication that Barber’s readers will 
take his sense if they read ‘farther than his 
introductory paragraphs.’ 

A writer likes to be judged by what he has 
written, and not by mere headlines.—Yours 


faithfully, JOHN BARBER 
Daily Express, Fleet Street, London 


DE GUSTIBUS 


Sir,— Your public is entitled to a minimum 
guarantee of fairness just as surely as your 
reviewers have the right to their opinions. Mr. 
Conquest, in his notice of Dannie Abse’s Fire 
in Heaven, quotes two lines of verse which, 
had he troubled to finish reading this short 
play—and from his own statements it seems 
most unlikely he had the elementary diligence 
to do so—he would have realised were ascribed 
to a naive and hysterical character in the 
drama. To imply to readers that ‘this is how 
Dr. Abse writes’ in his own person is not 
only to malign the author but also to mis- 
understand grotesquely the nature of dramatic 
verse. Would Mr. Conquest have referred to 
the poems recited by the Rev. Ely Jenkins 
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in Under Milk Wood with the supercilious 
comment, ‘This is how Dylan Thomas writes’? 
—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN KREITMAN 
113 Ruskin Park House, Champion Hill, SES 


{[Mr. Conquest writes: ‘I read the lot. The 
character did not seem to me to be much more 
naive or hysterical than the others. Quotations 
from them would have served equally well. He 
was not supposed to be reciting a poem. Per- 
haps Mr. Kreitman believes that the Eliza- 
bethan’ dramatists (e.g.) wrote bad verse for 
their bad characters’-—Editor, Spectator.] 


ENGLISH FARE 


Sir,—Mr. Glyn Daniel’s article made delicious, 
greedy reading, and compels gratitude, but 
what is ‘love in disguise’? May I suggest that 
Le Reine d’ Angleterre (King Alfred’s consort, 
who fried the remains of the bag-pudding?) 
should not ignore oxtail soup, grilled kippers, 
Severn elvers, roast grouse, apple dumplings, 
damson cheese and gooseberry fool, not to 
mention syllabub.—Yours faithfully, 

RENEE HAYNES 
21 Hilgrove Road, NW6 


Contemporary Arts 


A Tragedy from Greece 


A Girl in Black and The Silent World. (Cur- 
zon.) 


IT is perhaps too easy, in the case of a people 
like the Greeks, to talk of tragedy where in 
fact we mean misfortune, or disaster, or un- 
happiness; but about Michael Cacoyannis’s 
A Girl in Black there is something of the 
authentic tragic atmosphere: the sense of 
doom and destiny, of exaltation, above all the 
importance of personal events beyond their 
immediate private relevance, the metaphorical 
eye which the great director must have in com- 
mon with the tragedian. On the evidence of 
this, his third film to reach us, it is not, I think, 
far-fetched to talk of great direction in the 
same breath as Cacoyannis, for though he has 
not, perhaps, quite reached it yet, it beckons 
not far beyond him, and certainly he has 
grown well beyond the mere promise and 
vivacity of the earlier films. 

He has the advantage of a fine cast and, in 
the island of Hydra, of a spectacularly beauti- 
ful landscape; of a ferocious white sunlight 
that, from our misty urban December, it warms 
one to walk in, and of a choric collection of 
villagers with faces at once representative and 
remarkable. His story is simple yet strange: 
an atmospheric tangle in which the holiday- 
makers, out for sun and gaiety, for the shelv- 
ing of personal problems, get involved— 
half-willingly, half-reluctant—in the private 
lives of the islanders. It is at once sophisticated 
and very stark: sophistication, urbanity, the 
echoes and accents of Athens, success, the 
wider world beyond the island, becoming 
gradually overlaid by the bare and basic 
characteristics of Mediterranean village life, 
with its unmistakable pattern of morality and 
censure, its characters in their allotted place 
—the widow found with her lover in the 
bushes; her weakling son who tries to defend 
the family honour by beating her up in the 
street; the beautiful, sad daughter, passionate 
and proud, one of Lorca’s spinsters in the 





making; the café louts, those familiar figures 
in a society where most masculine time is spent 
in the open and the favourite occupation is 
watching the world go by; the ageless alley 
gossips; the very old; the children with long, 
brown legs streaking in and out of every- 
where, bouncing balls—and (uneasy, peri- 
pheral, only half involved) the strangers: the 
young novelist, the less young architect, the 
stout holidaying woman with her still stouter 
son, aquatic and voluble. While the ‘basic’ 
characters—the locals—retain their simplicity, 
the visitors are presented subtly, even humor- 
ously: Pavlo the hero, the ‘infant prodigy’ with 
two novels to his credit at twenty and nothing 
since, being a figure of some complexity and 
played by an actor (Dimitri Horn) who over- 
comes his limitations of appearance—he is 
conventionally handsome in the dreariest way 
—by a performance of gradually mounting 
power. The girl is played, very memorably, 
by Ellie Lambetti, a young actress with an 
elongated El Greco air about her, and exactly 
the right degree of hardness and of sweetness, 
the exact rigidity and voluptuousness, that the 
part and circumstances demand. 

In the same programme, and awaiting 
general release, is Cousteau’s submarine docu- 
mentary, The Silent World, filmed from the 
expedition ship Calypso under and around the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf. Sinuously moving 
creatures with flippers on their feet and 
aqualungs on their backs, but otherwise un- 
encumbered, move about the sea-bed opening 
up for us an entire new world of colours that 
are indescribably brilliant, a world where 
everything—the drowned ship whose bell, still 
markec ‘Glasgow,’ still rings through the 
water; the explorers themselves—has under- 
gone a sea-change as beautiful as it is sinister. 
It is the Tempest fantasy in scientific fact. the 
world seen at ‘full fathom five’-—with coral 
and fish and the dreadful sea-anemone, turtles, 
whales, porpoises, the glooms and lights of 
the dense middle of the ocean, the extra- 


ordinary grace of movement of this other-than- 
human marine existence. Very seldom can I 
recommend a film to everyone, without excep- 
tion: this one, to old or young, of whatever 
interest, I can. Directors. Cousteau and Louis 
Malle. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Stem of Telly 


How damnable it must be for the television 
bosses that imitations don’t work. In the world 
in which Formula is King we’re seeing.a spate 
of imitative generation the like of which we 
have to go back to the Bible for. And Robin 
Hood begat Sir Lancelot and The Buccaneers, 
and Gun Law begat Wyatt Earp and Frontier 
Doctor; and Roy Rogers begat Brave Eagle; 
and Lassie begat that one about the Wonder 
Horse; and the 64,000 Dollar Question begat 
the 64,000 Shilling Question; and I Love Lucy 
begat My Wife’s Sister—sure, you can go on 
like this for quite a while. 

The vexing thing must be that in fact each 
plagiarism really is so very much weaker than 
its onlie begetter. The two-level humour of 
Robin Hood, for example, its crisp production, 
its competent story-line make Sir Lancelot 
look as pawky ,and priggish as he ever was, 
even in Tennyson. Wyatt Earp is the watered- 
downest, lowest-common-denominatorest ver- 
sion of one of America’s few genuinely fresh 
programme contributions (yes, Gun Law) that 
even a parodist could imagine. Because, of 
course, where there’s talent you just can’t 
copy successfully without equivalent talent. 
The Burns and Allen Show for example defies 
the copyist because of the dry, idiosyncratic 
wit of Mr. Burns and the superbly professional 
variations that Miss Allen is able to squeeze out 
of her one basic situation: a misunderstanding 
of what someone’s just said. But it is surprising, 
isn’t it, this lack of new ideas, this plethora 
of imitations on television? You'd have 
thought that the relative newness of the 
medium would have encouraged experiment 
and dash. With a few isolated exceptions it 
seems to do the reverse, to make for slow, safe, 
sloppy thinking. Why now do we suddenly find 
that little old Twenty Questions on vision? 
On steam-radio it’s had a long and happy run 
going back to the time when Mr. Gilbert 
Harding was an unknown, gentlemanly voice 
with an inclination to asthmatic asperity. For 
years, one feels, the planners have been in 
deep and constant debate: shall we or shan’t 
we? At last the cardinals emerge, weary, but 
with their heads held high. The problem has 
been resolved. Every piece of technical 
expertise has been brought to bear. Twenty 
Questions shall be televised. An excitingly new 
contribution to an exciting new medium. Put 
a camera in front of those four unlucky 
characters, light them as badly as you can, give 
Mr. Harding a wheel with numbers on. Really! 

Have you seen Under Fire, a Granada pro- 
duction networked at half past ten on Thurs- 
days? An original contribution and a good 
one. The idea is to set Them up on a big 
screen, Them from London or any other big 
city, and let a whipped-up rabble of an 
audience be as rude as possible to Them for 
fifteen minutes. I’ve refrained from writing 
about it before because it’s so often been so 
frightening. Looking at it most weeks any 
intelligent Uruguayan would be certain that 
the country was on the brink of a revolution. 
The canaille hiss and bark and boo; the 
authorities glare grimly back trying to answer 
questions which aren’t so much asked to get 
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Go 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


1 Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: rea/ sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste— from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


5 Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 


6 Because once you've chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
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an answer as to give the asker a chance to be 
vituperative. This week, while we still seemed 
close to revolution, we were at least getting 
intelligent. A tiny village community from 
Wales, banners flying in the studio, singing 
their hearts out at beginning and end, put 
Liverpool under fire over a plan to flood their 
valley. A round-faced Councillor and a long- 
faced MP dealt squarely with most of the 
questions and squashed the wilder ones (“Why 
shouldn’t Wales have the water?’). But again 
and again came the humble, simple phrase: 
‘Why couldn’t we be told?’ All these people 
wanted was a feeling that they had some say 
as to whether their homes should drown. And 
no amount of factual greatest-good-of-the- 
greatest-number earnestness from the Jovian 
authorities could convince them that they 
shouldn't have that right. A most moving 
programme—and a most revealing one. 

JOHN METCALF 


Face Painting 


In the first room of the Royal Academy's 

huge exhibition of British portraits is Hol- 

bein’s portrait of Thomas Howard, Duke of 

Norfolk, from the Royal collection, and I 

would recommend this implacable master- 

piece as an essential and exemplary measure 

of all that follows, a tuning-fork and metro- 

nome by which the tone and pulse of every 

other picture here should be gauged. A 

portrait is not like any other form of picture, 
or should not be so, I believe, either to artist 

or to spectator. No ingenuity of design, no 
eloquence of form, no excellence of handling 
can compensate for a feeble or mendacious 
account of the human being. However much 
manners and modes may have changed from 
century to century, the most valuable and 
permanent qualities of a Bellini, a Titian, a 
Holbein, a Rembrandt, a Goya make such 
attributes seem absolutely~ irrelevant. The 
physical and spiritual dynamism of the genuine 
encounter is what the portrait is about, and 
an exhibition of 800 such pictures should 
make an unnerving experience. Of the 800 here 
how few belong to the Holbein succession. 
Gainsborough certainly in his Mary, Countess 
Howe, his Duke of Argyll and his Sir Benjamin 
Truman. Alan Ramsay at his best, a more 
fragile and relenting artist but one whose 
sensibility was not just zsthetic. Stubbs, who 
painted some of the most affecting and 
penetrative portraits in English art but who 
is included rather than represented, as the 
pictures which would prove his status do not 
happen to be here. The replica of the Gim- 
crack shown at Burlington House two years 
ago lacks the nerve of that masterpiece. My 
list would also include the early and innocent 
portraits, not to be repeated, by Holman Hunt 
of Canon Jenkins and by Millais of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyatt. Pre-eminent among modern works 
is Gwen John’s account of herself. There are 
also, unhappily, many of those portraits which 
celebrate rather than record and in the doing 
so offer us not the emperor but just his clothes. 
Here Reynolds is both the test and an out- 
standing point of dispute. This exhibition con- 
firms for me a long-held opinion, not only that 
his work does not, from a structural point of 
view, bear examination, but that he must be 
counted among the liars and panders. The way 
and extent in which he differs from his masters, 
Van Dyck, Titian, Rembrandt, is fundamental. 
He is not just another type of pictorial 
practitioner but another and a lesser kind of 
man. As the unrelieved centre of the puff and 





pretence I would seleet the large galery where 
such artists as Sir Francis Grant, Winterhalter 
and Watts show the nineteenth century at its 
pretentious worst. This is, except perhaps for 
the historian, the least rewarding Winter 
Exhibition I can remember. But usefully it 
ought to demonstrate that we should not be 
quite so proud of our tradition of portraiture 
as we have been. BASIL TAYLOR 


Claustrophobia 
The Diary of Anne Frank. (Phcenix.) 


ADAPTATIONS are in general ne’er-do-wells. 
They are apt to lounge about keeping just 
abreast of the plot, reducing characters who 
in the mind’s eye had stature and reality to 
dwarfish dummies in greasepaint, stealing cur- 
tain lines from thin air and planting climaxes 
where none should be, distorting form and 
forging substance. Like most maladjusted 
persons they are usually the victims of circum- 
stance. Take the diary of an adolescent girl 
immured with her Jewish family, refugees 
from the Gestapo, in a loft in Amsterdam 
during two years of the last war. How could 
a diary make a dramatically satisfying play? 
It surely could take form as a whole only if 
the writer knew how it was going to end or 
could at least alter it afterwards; it is in the 
nature of diaries that this cannot be so. 

And yet The Diary of Anne Frank turns 
out to be one of the two, or at most three, 
genuinely affecting plays on in London at 
present. It breaks the cardinal rule of tragedy, 
for its heroes remain essentially unchanged, 
one does not feel that they ure hammered and 
tempered by their ordeal; they are life-size 
people reacting as life-size people often do 
to appalling tensions—with fear and trembling, 
a little heroism and a lot of irritation. Charac- 
ters who do not develop, and a form, of its 
essence undramatic, are unpromising material. 
How has the transformation on them been 
worked? Strangely enough by keeping close 
to the original. When the dramatisers, Francis 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett, are at their most 
theatrical they are at their least convincing, in 
particular where a facile moral is drawn at the 
end. But they have mostly realised that horror 
can be built up of very small particles—the 
unbearable claustrophobia, the hothouse emo- 
tional atmosphere, the endless bickering over 
absurd trifles, the moments of vacuum when a 
bell rings, the wild hopes and despairs. These 
do not make the rugged ups and downs of 
classical tragedy but a plateau of tension so 
high and breathless that the final drop from 
the precipice is a merciful release. 

They are helped by some remarkable acting. 
George Voskovec plays the father with tremen- 
dous conviction: he holds together the play 
as he held the family, by sheer force of 
character. Max Bacon and Mariam Karlin at 
the head of the other family are blowsy, 
greedy, charming, hysterical by turns and never 
show a join. Perlita Neilson is a little un- 
convincing in the early scenes where she is 
perforce too much of the stage ‘little girl, but 
she later gets the measure of Anne’s astringent 
tenderness. Frith Banbury’s production and 
Boris Aronson’s very effective doll’s-house set 
turn the problem of having eight actors con- 
tinuously on the stage into a triumphant asset. 
Finally, of course, they have their subject on 
their side. We are far enough in time from the 
war to have recovered from the insensibility 
of shock but near enough in spirit for the blaze 
of recognition to be painful, not to say 
salutary. DAVID WATT 
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A Tale of Four Operas 


Tue winning entries in the 1951 Festival of 
Britain opera competition were Arthur 
Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities, Alan Bush's 
Wat Tyler, Berthold Goldschmidt’s Beatrice 
Cenci and Karl Rankl’s Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. The prize was £200 each with no 
guarantee of performance. The kudos brought 
frustration in its wake for the four composers; 
they have been trying ever since to get their 
operas on to the English stage. 

Rankl refused to allow his opera to be 
broadcast, but he has recently made and per- 
formed a concert suite of music taken from it. 
Substantial extracts from Goldschmidt’s work 
have been heard on the BBC and Benjamin's 
was given in full this way. War Tyler is to be 
broadcast on December 9 and 10 on the Third, 
but has otherwise been heard only in extract 
at a concert given, with piano, in the Conway 
Hall. 


Not unnaturally two of these four com- 
posers looked towards the Continent. I under- 
stand that Benjamin has placed his work at 
Metz with a premiére due in March. But the 
story of Alan Bush and his opera(s) is rather 
remarkable and deserves to be told more fully. 
Bush is persona grata behind the Curtain and 
managed to get the East Berlin radio to broad- 
cast Wat Tyler. As a result of the performance 
Leipzig decided to stage the opera in 1953. 
It was such a success that it was given over 
twenty times during two seasons and Bush 
found himself with commissions for three fur- 
ther operas for Rostock, Berlin and Weimar. 

The theatre at Weimar has quite a tradition 
for operatic premiéres; Lohengrin, Samson 
and Delilah, Barber of Baghdad, Hansel and 
Gretel, Guntram and Ethel Smyth’s Fantasio, 
is not a bad list for a town the size of Watford, 
even allowing for a slight difference in cultural 
history. But the point is that the National- 
theater has now given Bush a slap-up pro- 
duction of his second opera, Die Manner von 
Blackmoor; the slap-upness, though, refers 
more to the scenic side than the musical, which 
is only moderately good. 


Men of Blackmoor is about Tyneside in 
the first decade of the nineteenth century and 
tells of the struggles of pioneer strikers for 
better conditions among the miners. The tub 
is thumped surprisingly little and Nancy 
Bush’s libretto gets on with the plot which 
shows how the strike altered the lives of two 
pairs of lovers. Bush’s music has become 
increasingly warm, national and humanistic. 
Admirers of his early string quartet Dialectic 
will be astonished at the lyrical expansiveness 
of the love duet in the first scene; the whole 
of the first scene is magnificent music. The 
same intellectual skill and lyrical quality con- 
tinues throughout the opera but there is a flaw 
thereafter in the dramatic effect; situations are 
not sufficiently clinched and the choral 
climaxes are not given time to crystallise. This 
brevity is, I believe, a reaction to criticisms 
made of Wat Tyler. Nevertheless I think that 
Wat is immeasurably the finer work of the 
two, although I have only seen Blackmoor on 
the stage and War in score. I am convinced 
that Wat deserves a performance at Coven 
Garden and 1 hope that the coming broad 
casts will persuade others of this opinion. 

(Stop-press: I have just been told that a / 
Tale of Two Cities will be performed, backed 
by private subscription, in London nex 
summer.) 





JOHN AMIS 
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BOOKS 


Pin-Ups and Moms 


By D. W. BROGAN 
D URING the war, I was present at a discussion of that 





perennially fascinating, or, at any rate, perennially dis- 

cussed question: ‘What is wrong with the American 
woman?’ A sagacious Scot gave the answer. “What is wrong 
with the American woman is too much poor quality attention.’ 
This book,* alas, is proof that it is still true for, although Dr. 
Dingwall displays crusading zeal and uncontrolled industry, he 
seems to lack critical power, a sense of humour and any clear 
idea of what he is talking about. His title would suggest that 
he intends to survey the social role of American women from 
the days of the early settlement to modern times, but we get 
instead vague, unsupported, not always relevant descriptions 
of ‘Puritanism,’ banal reflections on its historical influence and 
a good deal of what can only be called chat about frigidity, 
petting, buttocks, breasts, bras, panties, the subjection of 
American men and the sadness of their conquerors. The result 
is amusing in many places, as any odd scrapbook kept by so 
industrious a compiler on such a subject must be, but as a 
serious contribution to the problem, this solemn work is strictly 
for the birds. 

First of all, is the American woman a single unit off the 
assembly line? Dr. Dingwall does note that Negro women are 
different and better (‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico’?). That the 
Southern woman had a different historical experience from the 
new England woman is alluded to more than once, but that is 
about all. Boston in 1690, Philadelphia in 1780 are all the same 
to him. Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, Methodist, all are the 
same. Like all bad historians of American culture, he assumes 
that the New England way explains American Puritanism 
which owes, in fact, far more to John Wesley than to the 
Mathers. But above all he ignores the very great changes in 
American life (which embraces American women) that have 
taken place in the past generation, that is within his first-hand 
experience (and mine). There is no mention, for instance, of 
the great importance of the decision of the middle-class 
American woman to have more than one or two children, of 
the popularity of early marriage (that now worries parents of 
my generation), of the decline in the old aggressive feminism, 
of the effect of the war and the draft. It is characteristic of 
what I can only call the frivolity of Dr. Dingwall’s approach 
(and the American woman is a serious subject as well as a 
laughing matter), that he ignores, except for remarks about 
sweaters, hats, and some misunderstood jokes, the importance 
of the great fact that, by and large, the American woman was 
kept out of the direct war effort to a degree astonishing to a 
British visitor and that she is still debarred from military 
Service, an experience that willy-nilly her ‘boys’ have to 
undergo. 

This is not to say that Dr. Dingwall does not brush across 
real problems, even touch them, as a blind man does in a parlour 
game. Certainly American women (as Dr. Dingwall testifies) 
are fond of pouring out their woes, even when sober, to sym- 
pathetic or merely silent foreigners, just as American men are 
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given to moaning about their wives, girl-friends, etc. The men, 
however, usually need to be loaded before they let down their 
hair (what hair their females have left them). What is it all 
about? Is what the greatest of American sexologists (Dr. 
Thurber, not Dr. Kinsey) has called ‘the war between men 
and women,’ worse in America than in England? Some figures 
suggest that it is, above all the figures for divorce, for, making 
all allowanges for mere habit, respect for the neighbours, legal 
obstacles, the American divorce rates suggest that many 
American marriages are, in possibly unconscious intent, trial 
marriages and certainly marriages are broken up (with the aid 
of kind friends) with a readiness that startles the foreigners. 
‘Polygamie en série’ is not a bad description of many American 
marriages (of course polyandry is included). 

Then the popular magazines cast a gloomy light on the holy 
estate even when it is not legally on the rocks. There is a 
recurrent spate of articles on frigidity (with broad hints that 
impotence is as big a problem). The dreadful effects of 
repression plus the ever-permanent menace of the ‘other 
woman,” the ‘office wife,’ show that American middle-class 
women apparently agree with Alison Hawgood (one of the 
authorities quoted here) that ‘ “sex for women” is like caviare, 
an acquired taste.’ Yet there are American women who like 
caviare at the first mouthful and I suspect that there are 
American women who took to sex with hardly any preliminary 
reading or gymnastic training. 

What worries many American women is only a special case 
of a general worry in American life. American society, adver- 
tising, schools, churches, promise more ‘happiness,’ ‘peace of 
mind,’ ‘success’ than life is likely to provide. It is not only 
that ‘the bride bed brings despair’; so do children, mortgages, 
club-life, the state of the world. And since the great American 
belief is ‘that you can’t do that to me,’ if marriage isn’t a bed of 
roses, with either Brando or Monroe for a partner, you squawk 
about it. It is not to be taken too seriously. 

In another sense, the American woman suffers from dis- 
illusionment. If she belongs to the ‘educated classes,’ she was 
probably brought up to think of a world in which women, now 
provided with her ‘rights,’ would be able to make the United 
States tidy, disciplined, safe. She finds that war, like the Demon 
Rum, can’t be exorcised by pious resolutions of the League of 
Women Voters, that the world can’t be made over into a Parent- 
Teachers Association. She is worried, rightly, over the problems 
of ‘crazy, mixed-up kids,’ over the American equivalent of 
‘Teddy boys,’ over ‘Rock ’n’ Roll,’ over her own weakness 
for Liberace. Knowing the American man a good deal better 
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Potter on America 

STEPHEN POTTER 
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Affable Savages 
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The Birth 
of Rowland 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

These letters exchanged in 1865 between Lady Emily’s 
parents have retained their freshness, and have the 
timeless appeal of all true love-letters. —_IIlustrated 255 


Nine Bald Men 
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than Dr. Dingwall seems to do, she isn’t taken in by his reputed 
docility. He is only docile in the things he doesn’t care about. 
(‘Too much poor quality attention.’) She doesn’t really believe 
that ‘diamonds are a girl’s best friend.’ She wants more tender- 
ness and more serious attention (even authority) than the 
American male, busy about his fascinating world from which she 
is excluded, will give her. She has, in the classes Dr. Dingwall 
discusses, had ‘sexual freedom’ for a good deal longer than he 
allows for. She doesn’t regret that, although she may speculate 
about her daughters and what she ought to tell them. After all, 
we have the first generation of American mothers who cannot 
say to their teenage daughters, ‘We never did things like that, 
without being sure to meet incredulity supported by lots of 
evidence. The worried mothers of today are the ‘Dancing 
Daughters’ of Joan Crawford’s time. 

Perhaps it is all due to a fact, noted by ‘R. West’ (whom I take 
it to be Miss Rebecca West disguised by Dr. Dingwall). She 
asserted that American women liked men more than Englishwomen 
did but loved them less. I think a good case can be made for this 
and for the thesis that in no civilised countries do the sexes mingle 
less than in America. It is not only that the men keep to them- 
selves; the women do, too. No sight, Sigrid Undset said, more 
astonished her in America than the sight of women lunching 
together and appearing to enjoy it. There are times when one 
worries about the future of the race! But the American birth- 


| rate, defying all sociological prediction, beats all records. How 


come? Possibly the vast majority of young Americans of both 
sexes don’t read the sociologists or sexologists, or read them 
strictly for laughs. They are always good for that. 

& 





The Language of the Heart 


More NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: A Group of Honest 

Doubters. By Basil Willey. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
IN More Nineteenth Century Studies Professor Willey has added 
a fourth book to the series that began with the long-loved 
Seventeenth Century Background. Their pattern has remained 
virtually unchanged. A few representative imaginative writers are 
chosen, and these are set among others, philosophers, theologians 
or undefinable thinkers, who go to make up the climate of the 
age. And each volume is built round a central idea. For the 
seventeenth century it is the idea of ‘explanation, for the 
eighteenth, the idea of Nature. In the earlier Nineteenth Century 
Studies it is largely the reorientation of faith after the withering 
of eighteenth-century apologetics; in the present Nineteenth 
Century Studies it is ‘honest doubt.’ The religious emphasis grows 
stronger as the centuries go on. 

Naturally there is a good deal of continuity between this volume 
and its predecessor. The presiding spirit of the earlier book was 
Coleridge—Coleridge who had wearied of Paleyan evidences and 
the argument from design, and sought to base religion on what 
he thought to be its only secure foundation, inner experience. And 
the spirit of Coleridge is still abroad in these later studies. Francis 
Newman, Tennyson, the contributors to Lssuys and Reviews, 
John Morley, were all directly or indirectly touched by 
Coleridgean influence; and whether they finish up as agnostics or 
liberal Christians their mode of operation is the same—an appeal 
from untenable historical evidence to the evidence of an intuitive 
religious sense. Of course the appeal is made with varying degrees 








of sophistication. Coleridge’s majestically deduced distinction 
between Understanding and Reason can be sentimentalised into 
| the palmist’s antithesis between the Head and the Heart. Tenny- 
| son’s doubts were ultimately settled when ‘The Heart stood up and 
answered “I have felt.”’ This assurance, however compelling to 
the owner of the heart in question, is not readily transmitted to 
others. The outsider can at best be impelled to inquire into the 
depth, richness and comprehensiveness of the heart's reports. It is 
here that this group of honest doubters, however sympathetically 
presented, reveal a certain inadequacy. ‘A common greyness 
silvers everything.’ Professor Willey sometimes seems to feel this 
himself, and it is perhaps not unfair to suggest that he might have 
deduced more from it. Surely there is something lacking in the 
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type of religious experience whose product is the joyless perplexity 
of Francis Newman, J. A. Froude and Mark Rutherford. 

As always, Professor Willey shows himself a master of lucid, 
graceful exposition; and as always the exposition is coloured by 
a warm personal engagement with the issues discussed. He is at 
his best with a rich but difficult writer like Coleridge. Unluckily 
in this volume there is really no one to challenge his powers. The 
most spirited essay is that on John Morley, which does admirable 
justice to a neglected writer; but it is also the one that is least 
connected with the main theme of the book. The struggles of the 
nineteenth-century doubters are so often over positions that have 
long been captured or passed by, the positive affirmation that 
remains to them after their wrestling with evolution or the Higher 
Criticism is so nebulous, that they necessarily present an un- 
exhilarating picture today—even a rather parochial one. After 
all, those who find the final witness to the faith in the human 
heart might also discover in the course of their researches that 
the heart is a very various organ, that it has testified in a great | 
number of different ways, and that it is sometimes found, quite | 
well developed, in other breasts than thosé of liberal Christians. 


GRAHAM HOUGH 
Five Travel Books 


JUDGED by their narratives, today’s travellers into strange lands 
can be set in two categories—the seekers, and those who find what 
is already obviously there. The first sort travel with few pre- 
conceptions, gather a variety of disturbing experience and return, 
sometimes sadder, always wiser, and with news worth telling. If 
the other kind ever discover anything new about Man and his 
odd ways they rarely manage to pass it on through the pages of 
their journals, which too frequently read like the dialogue 
appended to the glossier sort of travel-film. 

High Places of Africa, by Jean-Claude Berrier and Raymond 
Denizet (Robert Hale, 18s.), tells of a group of young Frenchmen 
driving cars over the Sahara, through the Belgian Congo and 
round about to Ethiopia. Their healthy curiosity about Saharan 
history, ruined cities, rock carvings, Coptic churches, is tempered 
with civility to their several kinds of host. Obeying local custom 
and making fun of most of their troubles (usually self-created) | 
they produce a first-rate travel diary, recording what they saw of 
primitive monuments, modern life, the changing pattern of the 
desert tribal world; the trip, nicely balancing adventure and 
research, turns out to have been worth while for the reader as | 
well as the travellers. 

Mr. Schuyler Jones (author of Under the African Sun: Hurst 
and Blackett, 21s.) takes the Sahara in his stride four times before 
and during his wanderings for three years in Africa, sometimes | 
with a colleague, always with a camera. Too much of it reads like 
a personal diary (details of weather, routine camping chores, unin- | 
spiring conversations), but he makes a vivid picture of his | 
meetings with the impressive American, Colonel Putnam, among | 
the pygmies of the Ituri Forest; of his solo climb of Kilimanjaro; 
and of his service with the Emergency Forces in Kenya during the 
Mau Mau troubles. These are the most individual, and best 
recorded, of his very varied experiences. 

The Buried Pyramid, by M. Zakaria Goneim (Longmans, Green, 
18s.), is the raw stuff of archeology in which the author—scarcely | 
stirring off his own doorstep, as it were—conducts us on a com- | 
prehensive tour of pharaonic history, the technique of pyramid- 
building, and his own discovery of a complete, unknown, buried 
pyramid at Saqqgara: pure ‘shop’ throughout, but fascinatingly told. 

With A Fool in the Desert (John Murray, 18s.) Miss Barbara 
Toy records seven months’ Land-Rovering in Libya; searching 
for German corpses, diving in Benghazi harbour, or crossing the 
desert with an impromptu caravan, she seems to have had an 
enjoyable trip, but cannot bring her ‘adventures’ to life on paper. 

A travel-book in a category of its own is the work of Claude 
Arthaud and Frangois Hebert-Stevens, The Andes: Roof of | 
America (Thames and Hudson, 50s.), in which the authors’ pens 
and cameras record with harmonious sensitivity the landscape, | 
history and ethnography of a region absolutely unique in every 
particular as one of man’s dwelling-places. The pictures are each 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“A most diverting autobiography written with 
modesty, but with all the gusto that we associate 
with Low” Sphere. **Witty, hard-hitting, rich with 
anecdote”—JOHN RAYMOND Sunday Times) 


Illustrated 30 - 





GALLANT 
GENTLEMEN 


“Lucky readers of this splendid 
book” (SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
News Chronicle)—a lively panor- 
amic history of the British officer 
from1600-1956. 


Illustrated 18/- 
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How to Make 
Nursery Clothes 


M. F. HepwortH. With its clear diagrams and basic 
patterns, any mother can learn how to make 


attractive clothes for her child. 16s. net 


Soft Furnishing 


A. V. Wuite. Here is the ideal guide to making 
certains and loose covers, covering eiderdowns and 
chairs, etc. With diagrams 16s. net 


The Reptile World 


CLIFFORD Pope. A magnificent volume, beautifully 
illustrated, on the natural history of snakes, lizards 
and crocodiles. 233 photographs, 50s. net 


Talcott Parsons & N. Smelser 


EcoONoMY AND Society. A study in the integration 
of economic and social theory. Jnternationa/ 
Library of Sociology. 355. net 


Gunnar Myrdal 


AN INTERNATIONAL Economy. Professor Myrdai 
puts the case for increased aid to under-developed 
countries, through international agencies. 

37s. 6d. nei 


An Economic History 
of the United States 
since 1783 


PETER D’A. JONES. An integrated, balanced genera: 
economic history. 21s. ne: 


Amor and Psyche 


ERICH NEUMANN. A commentary on the tale by 
Apuleius. 21s. net 


The Nature of Man 
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either awesome, thrilling, or lyrical in quality; the text, a model 
of clear-eyed yet imaginative appreciation; the result is worth 
every bit of its price, and the better sort of school library cannot 
afford to dispense with it. Its one shortcoming (microscopic) is 
an inadequate map as frontispiece; but in this respect it betters 
the four African books, whose maps are all either incomplete or 
too small in scale. Does no publishing house employ a good 
cartographer nowadays ? A. V. COTON 


Rattle Traps 


Motor RACING MANAGEMENT. By John Wyer. (The Bodley Head, 
18s.) 

Tue RacinG Car: Development and Design. By Cecil Clutton, 
Cyril Posthumus and Denis Jenkinson. (Batsford, 25s.) 

THE ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILE. By St. John Nixon. (Cassell, 25s.) 

Motor Cars To-pay. By H. E. Milburn. (O.U.P., 15s.) 

THE PRACTICAL CAR-OWNER ILLUSTRATED. General Editor, Frank 
Preston; Technical Editor, A. G. Douglas Clease. (Grosvenor 
Press, 25s.) 


Pit stops are no longer a feature of formula Grand Prix motor- 
racing. The cars can carry the fuel to stay the course and the 
tyres are so tough that there is rarely need for wheel changing. 
But the team manager, although he is not now seen supervising 
those amazing moments of concentrated action, when mechanics 
perform prodigies of skill and strength, is still a commanding 
figure in the pit. He it is who plans the tactics of his drivers; 
who, with stop-watches and lap charts (in which, however, Mr. 
Wyer expresses modified faith), reduces the frenzied dance to 
order and determines to a tenth of a mile an hour the speed 
which his leading car must maintain to win. Lap by lap, the 
signals go out. The driver is kept informed of his position, of the 
amount by which his nearest rival is gaining upon him. Mr. Wyer 
tells us that the popular idea that the signal ‘faster’ is often shown 
is erroneous and he throws light on the psychology of the racing 
driver in action when he describes why a signal to slow a driver 
may disturb his rhythm with disastrous effects. Most of those who 
follow motor-racing know the work of Mr. John Wyer with the 
Aston-Martins and in Motor Racing Management he shows that 
he writes a book as well as he manages a racing team. Fully 
documented, with illustrations of lap counters, time sheets and 
other special equipment, with some good photographs, this is 
the best book on motor-racing I have read for years. Mr. Wyer’s 
criterion for judging the quality of a racing driver is particularly 
interesting; it is by his ability to cope with high power-to-weight 
ratios. It seems that, at 150 brake horse power to the ton laden 
weight, the car can be handled safely by many drivers; between 
150 and 200 b.h.p./ton the driving problems increase in difficulty; 
but at over 200 b.h.p/ton the really great driver is needed. 

The Racing Car is a carefully compiled and _ illustrated 
historical survey. The joint authors cover the period from 1895 
to the present day and give detailed information about all the 
racing cars that have made their mark, from the Panhard of the 
Paris-Bordeaux race to the Mercédés-Benz and the Vanwall of 
recent years. The Bugatti cars that carried the French racing blue 
to so many victories are a reminder of the intense enthusiasm and 
the technical thought and labour that were lavished upon racing 
in the great formative days. 

Mr. St. John Nixon is well known as a student of automobile 
development and a motorist who has seen the car grow up and 
who has always taken an active part in aiding its progress. Lord 
Brabazon writes a preface to this richly informative book. 

Motor Cars To-day and The Practical Car-Owner Illustrated 
are both concerned with the dissemination of useful knowledge. 
Both are illustrated with reproductions of photographs and of 
line drawings. Car-Owner has many pages in colour as well as 
one of those ingenious, multi-leaved diagrams in which succes- 
sive transparent leaves are peeled away to reveal fresh details of 
the interior of a mechanism—in this instance an engine. 


OLIVER STEWART 
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Bedside Books 


THe BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 5. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
A TIME AND TiDE ANTHOLOGY. (André Deutsch, 21s.) 


IN this day and age everyone knows better than to disparage the 
press. It isnot just that it always has the last word (and laugh), but 
also that the public demand for an increasingly high technical 
standard from its journalists, not to mention a huge range of 
subjects, is now met. One does not bite the hand that feeds one, 
whether it holds mush or stodge. Gone is the bleary print, the 
soggy page, the ‘We-do-not-hesitate-to-affirm.’ In their stead we 
have clearly set out accounts of a vast stretch of topics presented 
in language and print that an unintelligent child could and does 
understand. This is not to imply that there is the slightest reason 
why any of it will or ought to survive for very long—clarity, even 
style, does not purchase immortality; but there is no reason why it 


1956 








should got be rescued for a year or two while it is still topical and | 


Jast year’s subjects have some interest. The Manchester Guardian's 
salvage work is admirable in just this way, and I hope will one 
day pave the way for a Daily Mirror Bedside Book and a News of 
the World Miscellany. It is pleasant to read again Neville Cardus 
on the opening of the new Vienna Opera House and Bernard Levin 
on the opening of ITV; Harry Boardman gives an irreverent sketch 
of Earl Attlee’s ascension and John Rosselli an equally sarcastic 





one of Princess Grace’s wedding—this is good reporting, and there | 


is much more of it. Some pieces transcend this standard and others 
fall below it. Permanently valuable is a small core of articles which 
comment on the great issues of the day or shed light on some 
important personality. Alistair Cooke’s reports from the Deep 
South head this band, closely followed by A. P. Wadsworth’s 
comments on Bonar Law and Beatrice Webb, and Neville Cardus’s 
on Mozart. It would be invidious to name the dead wood, of which 
there is a fair amount, but, since they are anonymous I might 
mention some rather keck-handed light leaders which might not 
have been missed. All the same it is a pleasant scrapbook. 

The Time and Tide miscellany is much more de choix—there 
are thirty-five years to choose from, and it would have been odd if 
most of the articles did not fall in the highest category. There are 
authentic voices from the dead—Shaw and Chesterton at their 
truculent best; Lawrence, de la Mare and W. H. Davies; one gets 
an unmistakable, if illogical, impression of ‘seeing Shelley plain.’ 
[here is a brilliant article by C. S. Lewis on ‘Taste’ and a memor- 
able wartime one by Graham Greene. Even reviews, written for 
the moment, are worth their rescue for the originality and 
eminence of the authors—Orwell on Joad, Virginia Woolf on a 
book of royal memoirs, and so on. It is true that even the most 
recent pieces are written in a very definite style and genre—that 
sometimes known derisively as ‘gracious’—and will no doubt be 
abused as such in red-brick circles. But they are mostly written by 
the giants of a generation, and it would be criminal to complain. 


DAVID WATT 
The Mind of China 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Vol. 2. By Joseph Needham. 
(C.U.P., 80s.) 


Dr. JosEPH NEEDHAM’s history of Chinese science resembles 
Professor Toynbee’s work in monumental size. Work on such 
a scale awes. The second volume, which contains 700 pages, 
examines Chinese philosophy from the earliest times down to the 
Seventeenth century to see whether it was congenial to scientific 
thinking. Dr. Needham admires the Taoist philosophers and thinks 
that their concept of change was of crucial latent importance. 
By the twelfth century, during the Sung dynasty, the Neo- 
Confucians—who were very different from the original Con- 
fucians—had made a system out of the previous flashes of vision. 
‘Chu Hsi’s philosophy, says Dr. Needham, ‘was fundamentally 
a philosophy of organism, and the Sung Neo-Confucians attained, 
primarily by insight, a position analagous to that of Whitehead, 
without having passed through the stages corresponding to 
Newton and Galileo.’ The trouble about Dr. Needham’s book 
is that it makes it even obscurer than before why the Chinese 
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DIAMOND 


Emily fas 
Hahn 


Month 

Book Soctety 
Recommendation 

A glittering survey ot the world of Diamonds—the 

jewels, the diggers, the millionaires, the mines 0) 

Kimberley, the secrets of Hatton Garden 18s 


THE AMAZING OSCAR 
HAMMERSTEIN 


Vincent Sheean 


The life and times of the great eccentric and 
operatic impresario who became the uncrowned 
king of New York show business in the 1900s. 25s. 


THE FIVE POUND 
LOOK 


Tom Houston vi 


An entertaining account of how the author 
accepted the Duke of Edinburgh’s challenge that 
every yours man should work his way round the 
world on £5. 2Is. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 
Ed. B. H. Liddell Hart 


A comprehensive account by 30 international 
authorities. “‘Niost reliable and up-to-date study 
of Russia’s military potential.” —Sunday Times. 36s. 


A WAY OF LIFE 
Peter Wildeblood 
6 
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People who will be: shocked by this book are in need 
of shocking.” —Oxferd Mail. “Fervent sincerity.” — 
Observer. “Tremendous gusto.”—New Statesman. 


GREAT OPERA 
HOUSES 


Spike Hughes 
“A traveller’s practical guide as well as a connois- 
seur’s history.” —Daily 4"elegraph. 32s. 6d. 


@WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON®@ @ 





















Round the World in 
Dishes 


LESLEY BLANCH 


The theme of this original book is the world through the 
kitchen window: the delectable survey of exotic perspectives 
arising out of the steam. Each of these eighty delicious 
recipes is prefaced by an account of where it was tasted or 
some episode in the author’s life of travel, Miss Blanch has 
illustrated her book with delightful line drawings. 18s. neg 


The Morlo 


L. A. KNIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY PETER SCOTT 


A very moving story of a lifeboat coxswain who befriends a 
seal on the wild Pembrokeshire coast, and the bond: that 
existed between them, The climax of a shipwreck is excel- 
lently done. 12s, /6d, net 


THE WINTER ISSUE OF 


The Cornhill 


includes Valentine Lawtord’s tascinating study @f the Prime 
Minister, Lord Halifax, and Ernest Bevin in Thyee Ministers, 


and Elizabeth Bowen on Katherine Mansfield. as. 6d. net 
«». JOR CHRISTMAS 
Sut FRANCOISE SA GAN 


A CERTAIN SMILE 


“‘She has done it again, The teenage — who knows al! 
about the pitiful simplicity of the teenage yieart and mind,’’— 
Daily Express, 8s, 6d, net 


JULIAN FANE 
MORNING 


‘“‘An extraordinarily good re-creation of childhood.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘It has what no one should miss—rea] distinction and unusual! 
beauty.”’—Tatler. 12s, 6d, net 


FRANK CAULI)WELL 
THE FIREWA,LKERS 


‘‘As a spectator at the social circys, Frank Cauldwell writes 
like a recording angel. Highly reoommended for readers past 
the age of innocence, ? Evening §tandard, 12s, 6d, net 


JAMES KI(INROSS 
THE PIKE IN THE REEDS 


“Posing the question: can th: Germans ever be trusted? 
Kinross gives sound, subtle rzasons for finding an answer. 
Decidedly well worth reading,,’’——Evening Standard. 16s, net 


JOHN ‘MURRAY 
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did not precede the Europeans in making a scientific civilisation. 
The Chinese had so many gifted philosophers producing ideas 
which might have been the basis of modern science, and were 
so free from some of the Aristotelian ideas which it is alleged 
have hindered scientific progress here. Dr. Needham sums up: 
When one puts together the resemblances of the early Taoists 
to the pre-Socratics, and those of the Mohists and Logicians to 
the Eleatics and Peripatetics, and moreover when one takes into 
account the enormous gaps known to exist in the ranks of the 
ancient Chinese writings which have come down to us, one is 
left with the impression that there was little to choose between 
ancient European and ancient Chinese philosophy so far as the 
foundations of scientific thought were concerned, and, indeed, 
that in certain respects the advantage lay with the Chinese. If, 
then, these foundations became overgrown with the weeds of the 
rice-fields, and never received that super-structure of columns 
ornamented with gold and vermilion which they would have been 
capable of bearing, the fault is perhaps to be looked for in the 
factors of the environing intellectual climate of China. 
These factors are apparently to be dealt with in later volumes, 


Huge books have a virtue in themselves. They may contain a 
mass of erudition. They go into a great many by-ways. Dr. 
Needham’s book contains a long section on the development of 
Chinese law. It is full of information about wizards, prognostica- 
tion, number mysticism, respiratory techniques, geomancy, 
Oneiromancy, glyphomancy, and Chinese theories of sex. It has 
a fascinating account of the influence of Chinese thought upon 
Leibniz. It contains interesting comparative observations upon 
Indian philosophy, although Dr. Needham has not yet attempted 
a comprehensive comparison of the Chinese and Indian environ- 
ments in their effects upon scientific thinking. All this is very 
exciting. But it makes it harder to see the wood for the trees. A 
shorter essay might have conveyed the principal ideas more 
memorably. Sometimes the erudition overwhelms. At times the 
book looks disturbingly like a fitting together of an immense 
number of cards from a card index. 

The Cambridge University Press have very properly realised 
that they must give a magnificent appearance to such an extra- 
ordinary work. They have produced it so sumptuously that it 
may excite other writers to try to engender manuscripts worthy 
of similar reverential publication. 

GUY WINT 


New Novels 


COMPETENT judges have decided that John Cowper Powys is a 
genius. The point conceded, what can be added is that this 
perpetually youthful Grand Old Man of English Letters is often 
a most entertaining genius. He is certainly so in The Brazen Head 
(Macdonald, 18s.)—a tale that transports us to thirteenth-century 
Wessex to meet, among other notabilities, Roger Bacon (Doctor 
Admirabilis) and Peter Peregrinus (ubiquitous Antichrist). First 
we make the acquaintance of Lil-Umbra, fifteen-year-old 
daughter of Sir Mort Abyssum, and join her at a rendezvous with 
Peleg, a gigantic Tartar, Sir Mort’s devoted servant. Seeing with 
them in the ruins of a Druidic Circle the moon set just as the sun 
rises, we are granted passports into an enchanted world. 

Sounds dreadful? With all other fantasies in mind, agreed. But 
this is something quite different. Nothing of Jurgen about it. No 
Round Table comicalities. No archaisms, no modernisms. For 
one thing, John Cowper Powys writes with the kind of ease that 
shows his breeding and saves him from ever being vile hard read- 
ing. His humour is a delight; lambent, not forked; the smile on 
wisdom’s lips. For another thing, he never gets the thread of his 
story in a tangle. He guides us smoothly through a not too 
labyrinthine arrangement of not too incredible incidents towards 
a reverberating climax. Chaucer, Cervantes, Rabelais—were they 
his masters? If so, they could be proud of their pupil. Whoever 
deduces from this pean that The Brazen Head would make a 
cherishable Christmas present for the not too young or as old as 
possible will not have been misled. 

Genius has been claimed, too, for the anonymous author of 


CoRRECTION.—Four to Fourteen, by Kathleen “Lines, reviewed last 
week, is published by the Cambridge University Press for the National 


Book League. 
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HARRAP BOOKS 


Selected Titles 
THE SECRET WAR 


(1939-1945) 


GERALD PAWLE (Foreword by NEViL SHUTE) 
Of the many remarkable stories of the war none is stranger 
than this record of the triumphs and set-baclis encountered by 
the scientists and naval officers who prcesduced the war’s 
strangest weapons and devices. The revealing and often 
amusing story of their work, and the clash of personalities 
involved, is now told for the first time. With 48 photographs 
and end-papers. 18s. net 


The Changing World 


Edited by Prof. W. GORDON EAST and. Dr. A. E. MOODIE. 
Studies in political geography by prominent authorities from 
five countries. Replaces Isaiah Bowmian’s The New World. 
Profusely illustrated with maps. E.42s. net 
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The German §scene 


EDMOND VERMEIL. An excellent history of Germany— 
social, political, cultural—from 1890. to the present day. A 
full analysis is given of the growth of Naziism. Maps. 25s. net 


Town-building m Hiszory 
FREDERICK R. HIORNS, F.S.A.4, F.R.1.B.A. An outline of 
conditions, influences, ideas, and methods affecting “‘planned” 
towns through 5,000 years. Over 300 illustrations and plans. 
“Mr. Hiorns writes lucidly and well’’—Sphere 65s. net 


Venice and the Islands 


M. RIVIERE SESTIER. Capwures in words and magnificent 
pictures the spirit of the world’s loveliest city. This is a com- 
panion volume to The Azores. 90 gravure illustrations. 30s. net 


Africa: Land of Contrasts 


RONALD HAINES. Vivid account of a 50,000-mile safari 
through Africa—packed with incident. With many remarkable 
illustrations. 15s. net 


The Fight for the Ashes, 1956 


PETER WEST. The fullest account available of the Test 
series. Reported by the well-known BBC commentator. 
Statistics by Roy Webber. ///ustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


The THEATRE at War 


BASIL DEAN. The story of ENSA had to be told, and its 
founder and director was the man to tell it. He describes how 
this vast, complex organization followed our forces all over 
the world. The purpose of the book is serious, but good 
stories abound. 83 photographs, line drawings, and end-papers. 

36s. net 
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Major-Gen. 


G. L. Verney 


THE DEVIL'S WIND [18s.]} 


* 


Three for the Road 


JOHN S. CHALONER  [12s. 6d.] 


R. H. Mottram 


FOR SOME WE LOVED [2ls.] 


Dennis Wheatley 


THE BLACK MAGIC OMNIBUS [21s.] 


* 


Viscount 


Cunningham 
A SAILOR’S ODYSSEY [35s.] 


Noble and Manly 


GUY DEGHY [25s.] 


W. MacQueen-Pope 
KNIGHTS OF GLADNESS [21s.] 


* 


Hutchinson 


GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.! 
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DO IT NOW 


Look at the calendar. 


{ft you wish to send the Spectator as a gift te your friends 
you should act now. Only two more numbers will be published 
before Christmas You see how little time is left. 


This is our offer 


You may send the Spectator as your Christmas or New Year 
Gift to your friends; in any part of the world, for six months 
(26 issues) for less than half the normal cost. 


The charges are - 
for one or two gift subscriptions : 10s. each ; 
for three gift subscriptions : {1 §s. ; 
for a greater number : 8s. 4d. each. 

The offer is open to every Spectator reader, and there is no 
limit to the number of gift subscriptions that each may give. 
We ask, however, that the paper should not be sent to friends 
who are known to be regular readers already. 


An attractive Greeting Card will be sent to each friend 
explaining that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


F YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
NCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 32s. 6d. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 


To: THe SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.r1. 


1 accept your Special Gift offer and enclose {nmol anrmnSsanmnl, 




















| six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address 1s:— 
Please Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom to my 
knowledge, buy: the SPECTATOR regularly: 
I. 
(Please use block ietters throughout) 
2. 
3. 








(if you prefer not to cut your copy a letter evill suffice 
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Madame Solario (Heinemann, 16s.). A more sober appraisal of 
this novel need not be grudging. It is indeed an outstanding work 
of fiction, something of a tour de force in its recapturing of the 
volatile spirit of period and place: period, the early days of this 
century; place, the shores of Lake Como. As the story develops. 
in a manner suggesting a mutually beneficial collaboration ol 
Marion Crawford and Henry James, questions arise and have to 
be exorcised. INo, it is not a clever rendering of a classical myth: 
no, it is not thee elaborated inside story of a cause célébre. The 
tragi-comedy oi’ Madame Solario’s tarnished past and her specula- 
tive future is all the author’s own work. Its characters belong (in 
no pejorative semse) to fiction, the fiction not so much of the time 
as of Massinger’s imported drama; that is to say, they are too 
remote to engage more than a literary interest in their conduct. 
A young Englishman, Bernard Middleton, is there as a touch- 
stone for reality, but he wilts before the gloomily romantic figure 
of Count Kovanski, and when the slightly sinister brother of 
Madame Solario appears Bernard’s carefully planned ineffec- 
tuality detracts too much from the startling denouement. This 
brother, Eugene Harden, had been banished (something of the 
story must be giverre away) because he had shot—shot at—his 
sister’s lover; his sister’s lover was her step-father. . . . Between 
Eugene’s reappearance, nearly twelve years later, and his depar- 
ture with Nelly (Madame Solario) the visitors at the fashionable 
resort of Cadenabbia are suitably embroiled in plots, underplots 
and counterplots. The final frisson at Milan is reserved for us. 

As to the authorship of Dearest Mama (James Barrie, 10s. 6d.), 
the publishers are desirous of creating some curiosity. Who, the, 
ask, is Walewska? The pseudonym conceals, they say, the identit, 
of a celebrated European novelist. Let’s not worry about it: 
Dearest Mama is a piece of naughty nonsense of a not very 
original kind. ‘That was the day I decided to go on the streets,’ 
it begins. The ‘I’ is soon revealed as the sixteen-year-old Countess 
Mathilde, daughter of an opera singer and a Silesian nobleman 
of the old school. The bland improprieties of her innocent mind 
will titillate the edSily shocked. Others may find themselves 
calculating how many times in the course of 150-odd pages she 
thought it necessary to tell us that she had to spend a penny. 

The odd thing is that Dearest Mama might almost be a skit 
on The Red Room, by Francoise Mallet-Joris (Allen, 13s. 6d.). 
Here the girl steals her mother’s lover just to spite her. She might 
have married him—perhaps she still will—if he hadn’t discovered 
her affair with a younger man. All very continental and intense. 
Automatic couplings ensure a smooth journey for those who. 
petrol-starved, want something to read in a crowded train. The 
actual writing, which appears to be well translated, is good. 
though it may not be possible for all to agree with the translator's 
fancy that the scenes and people depicted recall Breughel. 

In the trade they are known as bach-and-fach novels, these 
Slices of life and portions of gdteau among the Welsh, where 
every valley is exalted and rough places in the city made smooth. 
A good example of the species is The Valley, the City, and the 
Village, by Glyn Jones (Dent, 15s.). The narrator, probably born 
under Milk Wood, follows the beaten track from cottage to 
college and back again, pausing for bursts of rhetoric more poly- 
syllabic than persuasive or for apostrophes that evoke no 
response: ‘Ah, abstraction, abstraction, you are not food, satisfy- 
ing aliment, you are glittering, cold cutlery in art’s banquet; how 
can you, abstraction, console or exalt the spirit, triumphantly 
express our deepest longings, set a glow in the cold Shekinah of 
our hearts?’ Ah, freedom, what liberties are taken in thy name! 
A page and a half of glossary of Welsh words is provided. We 
might also have been given one of English: tripudiation, 
eleutheromania, mandibular, nimbated, edacity, e@psomania, 
laniferous—who’s airing whose vocabulary? 

Translated from the French, Henri Troyat’s Sackcloth and 
Ashes (Arco, 18s.) will probably be read with avidity by anyone 
who wants to go through the First World War with the Russians 
and take part in their Revolution. It is an impressive novel, though 
the rhythm of its prose and the familiarity of its subject become 


| monotonous after the first 200 pages and fatiguing before the 
| remaining 250 have been mastered. 


DANIEL GEORGE 
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a 
New Phaidon Books 





THE BIBLE IN ART 


250 paintings, sculptures, 
miniatures and drawings, 
inspired by the Old Testa- 
ment. Theintroductionisby 
Marcel Brion, notes are by 
Dr. H. Heimann. Detailed 
prospectus available. 


Price 42s 


FRIEDLANDER’S 
FROM VAN EYCK 
TO BRUEGEL 


«As an introduction to the 
subject it is unsurpassed.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
300 illustrations, 12 in full 
colour, 160 pages text. 


Price 42s 


PHAIDON PRESS 
LONDON sw? 








woovess OOUNTRY LIF Exec 


A selection of books from our new catalogue 














English Country Houses Ancient Monuments 

Mid-Georgian 1760/1800 Open to the Public 

Christopher Hussey, C.B.E. The A : 

second volume in this important tana ae ote. 
series illustrating and describing land and Wales scheduled as ancient 
notable English homes. 12” x10". monuments by the Ministry of 
Nearly 500 photographs. £6 6s. net. Works. 83°x5j§". 8 photographs 
Already published in this series, 7s. 6d. net. i “ : 


Early Georgian 1715-60. £6 6s. net 


The Ww aterfowl of the English Gardens 
World, Volume II Open to the Public 
Jean Delacour. Illustrated by Peter ; 
Scott. Deals with the tribe Anatini A. G. L. Hellyer. A companion 
(Dabbling Ducks). The second of volume to English Country Houses 
three volumes that are intended to Open to the Public (25s.) and Scot- 
provide a summary of the world- tish Country Houses and Gardens 
wide scientific and field studies of (25s.). Describes and illustrates 96 
the characteristics and behaviour of outstanding gardens, together with 
waterfowl. 10”x7}". 24 colour the features that make them distinc- 
plates. £6 6s. net. tive. 113°x9". 30s. net. 


Tips from the Top How I Play Snooker 


Compiled by Herbert Warren Wind. 

Famous professional golfers give Joe Davis. A new edition of this 
what they consider to be their most classic work in which the undefeated 
helpful tips, each one being illus- world’s champion analyses his style 
trated with clear drawings. 9” x6”. and methods of play. 8° x 5%’. 
25s. net. 45 photographs. 15s. By the same 


author, Advanced Snooker (12s. 6d.). 
For Young People 


Orlando, Orlando Becomes 
The Frisky Housewife A Doctor 
Written and illustrated by Kathleen Written and illustrated by Kathleen 
Hale. The famous marmalade cat Hale. A new edition in the new 
in a new role, running a shop. 10” format of a favourite Orlando 
x7”. 32 pages, full colour through- adventure. 10°x7%". 32 pages full 
out. 8s, 6d. net. colours throughout. 8s. 6d. net. 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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) One of the Oldest Building Socios 








| ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 


wow PAYING 





with the Society paying the tax thereon 


EQUAL TO £6. 19.1%, 


@ INTEREST FROM DATE OF INVESTMENT 
@ NO DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL 
@ WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE 


INVEST WITH SAFETY in this old-established Society with a record of 
over 100 years’ service to investors and tnose requiring mortgage facilities 
Write for balance sheet and particulars of “‘How soon can | get my money 
back if required ?’’ 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


31 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Also 41 North John St., Liverpool 2 and 14 Piccadilly, Manchester |! 


































* By Bruce Attsopp, B.Arch.(Liverpool), 
A General , F.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.I. New concepts of 
Histo o f , architectural design have made a new 
ry approach to the history of architecture 


Architecture e necessary. This new interpretation 
, of the subject also covers the requirements 
of students taking the examinations 
From the Earliest * of the Royal Institute of British 
e Architects. A valuable book for all 


architects. Illustrated. 40/- net. 
. 
the Presest Day a Pitman, Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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4 Scottish Coxswain 


You can’t afford to be 
without it 


How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
atsea. Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col, A, D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., MLA. 
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THE ART OR SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


LorD ROTHERWICK, the Governor of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, has broken 
into new ground for a bank by setting up 
an investment department and offering for 
a fee to manage investment portfolios and 
give investment advice. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the executor and trustee depart- 
ments which banks run in association with 
co-trustees or under specific instructions 
from private trusts. Previously British 
banks have never attempted to advise 
customers directly on their securities, 
although bank managers, astwe know, are 
not averse to a Stock Exchange gossip in 
the privacy of their parlours. So, when a 
customer does bring in his personal invest- 
ment portfolio the rule is for the bank to 
forward it to a firm of stockbrokers for a 
professional opinion which it passes on to 
the customer without comment. For that 
‘post office’ service the bank collects 25 per 
cent. of the stockbroker’s commission. If 
the Stock Exchange allowed its members 
to advertise, the banks would no doubt be 
short-circuited but by tacit agreement the 
banks act as a sort of collecting agency for 
small Stock Exchange business which indi- 
vidually would be a nuisance for the broker 
but, when packaged in bulk by a bank, is 
a useful addition to the broker’s commis- 
sion income. If Lord Rotherwick’s new 
investment department, which has engaged 
the services of an investment manager ‘of 
considerable experience,’ is not going to 
consult the Stock Exchange in future, it 
will surely be welcomed by the stockbroker, 
who will consider that the bank is at last 
earning its 25 per cent. of the commission 
on the securities eventually bought and 
sold. Whether the customer will consider 
that the bank has earned the additional 
fee it charges will remain to be seen. 
* ” oe 


Investment is not an exact science. If it 
were, the Stock Exchange would long ago 
have had to impose professional examina- 
tions for admission to its club. With long 
experience of the behaviour of security 
markets the shrewd stockbroker will 
acquire an investment flair, but unless he 
has an understanding of economics and 
monetary technique his judgement can 
never be firmly based. On the other hand, 
the professional economist generally makes 
a bad investor because he is ignorant of 
market psychology and invariably mistimes 
his entry or exit from the market. Keynes 
was the exception to the rule but I am sure 
that he made his fortune on the Stock 
Exchange not so much by his grasp of 
economics as by his market flair, his inside 
information and his calculated gambling. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why invest- 
ment practice should not*be made more 
exact than it is and I suggest that higher 
education should give more time to lectures 
on this fascinating subject. It is good to 
hear that a Society of Investment Analysts 
has been formed, but what we want is a 
professional chair for investment at some 
forward university endowed by Mr. Clore 
or any other market-made millionaire. 

~ * * 


_Lord Rotherwick is certainly setting up 
his investment advisory department at an 
opportune moment. The bear market in 


industrial equity shares is now thoroughly 
well established and all that his manager 
has to do is to tell his customers when the 
bottom has been reached. There was a 
period from March to September when he 
would have been very puzzled and un- 
certain what to say. The index of industrial 
shares had fallen from 224 in July, 1955, to 
181 in October and the subsequent rally 
had taken it to over 200 in January this 
year. Then followed the second fall to 169 
in March, the second rally to 195 in April 
and the third fall to 172 in August. The 
fact that the declines fell short of the 
previous ‘lows’ suggested that the bear 
market had ended. Personally | never 
thought so, for economic reasons which | 
explained at the time, and last week the 
international crisis, combined with inter- 
nal trouble in the Stock Exchange, 
caused the industrial index to fall to a new 
low of 1614—on November 29. That is 
28 per cent. below the peak of the bull 
market. Since then it has rebounded to 167. 
Some individual markets have, of course, 
fared much worse than the index, Motor 


shares, for example, have fallen over 42 
per cent. from the peak, cinemas by 40 
per cent., newspapers and chemicals by 
36 per cent. As the /nvestors’ Chronicle 
pointed out this week, commenting on its 
security charts, if the investor had had the 
foresight to switch into gilt-edged stocks 
from equities less than eighteen months 
ago he would have saved half his deprecia- 
tion, or, put another way, he would have 
saved the equivalent of three or four years’ 
net income on his ordinary shares, Would 
Lord Rotherwick’s investment manager 
have had the courage to advise such drastic 
switching or would he have stayed ‘put’ on 
his equities on a long-term view? He has 
been spared some painful decisions. These 
equity fluctuations upset the balance of the 
best portfolios and | have often wondered 
whether the Church of England Commis- 
sioners bargained for such a hectic time 
when they switched £40 million of Govern- 
ment stocks into equity shares two or more 
years ago, I cannot give them any certain 
hope that the bottom has yet been reached. 
The market has hardly yet discounted the 
full extent of the frightful profit squeeze 
which Mr. Macmillan began by monetary 
design and Sir Anthony Eden has finished 
off by military misadventure. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE very sharp recovery which the Stock 
Exchange enjoyed when it became known 
that the Anglo-French withdrawal from 
Egypt had been decided on must be classed 
as a technical recovery and it is doubtful 
whether it can be carried very far in view 
of the new issues still pending. There had 
been forced selling and bear selling and 
when the former was over, the bears rushed 
to cover as some new buying appeared. 
BURMAH OIL, which had been down to 
Tis. 6d., rebounded to 82s. 6d., BRITISH 
PETROLEUM from 109s. to 126s. 6d. and 
SHELL from 132s. to 142s. 6d. The Shell 
interim dividend is due and is awaited 
with great interest. Industrial shares jumped 
in less spectacular fashion, but TURNER AND 
NEWALL, under the stimulus of increased 
profits and an umexpected increase in 
dividend rose from 93s, to 101s. It speaks 
well for the courage of City underwriters 
that they were not deterred by the worst 
crisis the Stock Exchange has seen since 
1951 from announcing the biggest issue ever 
made by an industrial company—£40 mil- 
lion of loan stock for the ICI. The ordinary 
shares have actually recovered from 36s. 6d. 
to 37s. 9d. It is believed that there are still 
£40 million worth of new issues in the 
underwriting pipe-line. 
~ . 


The sharp fall in copper shares is unusual 
enough to cause investors to re-examine 
their position. The explanation seems to be 
that cautionary remarks from the copper 
chairmen, which would not normally have 
upset shareholders unduly, fell at a time 
when the market was meeting with forced 
liquidation from the collapse in markets. 
There has been no fundamental change in 
the basic position of the metal, world 
supply and demand being in fair balance. 
The price of copper is lower but at any- 


thing around the current level of £270 per 
ton the cheaper Rhodesian producers make 
handsome profits with costs of production 
around £150 per ton. Of course, as Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer and Sir Ronald Prain 
both said in their annual reports, current 
profits are running at a lower level than 
Jast year but the share market never 
responded as it might have done to the last 
increases in dividend and present prices 
discount some dividend cuts. Sir Ernest 
also depressed the market by disclosing that 
planned future developments will require 
the companies concerned to find about £50 
million by the end of 1960. This is not 
surprising and not unwelcome. The bulk 
of the money will be found out of earnings 
and parent tompany loans and the share- 
holders will benefit in due course from in- 
creased earnings and dividends. I would 
therefore advise them to hold on. The 
cheapest and safest share still seems to be 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN at 96s. 3d. to 
yield 94 per cent. on the last dividend of 
9s. before Dominion tax relief. Even if 
the dividend were cut to 7s. 6d. the yield 
would still be about 7} per cent., but with 
dividends to come from the developing 
mines there is a chance that it will be 
maintained. Production at the developing 
BANCROFT mine, on which £18 million has 
been spent, will start in January next, but 
it will not be producing at full plant 
capacity before the middle of the year. By 
1960 it will be producing 85,000 tons of 
copper and ultimately as much as N’CHANGA 
(120,000 tons). Bancroft has fallen 20 per 
cent. from its peak this year and at the 
present price of 44s. is a promising specula- 
tive purchase, which might well be com- 
bined with Rhodesian Anglo-American to 
give the investor a much more handsome 
income than can be obtained from Middle 
East oils. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK 
D.C.O. 





FURTHER PROGRESS 


Tue 31st ordinary general meeting of Barclays 
Bank D.C.O. will be held on Dec. 28 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. J. S. CROSSLEY, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to Sept. 30, 1956:— 

This Bank operates under its own Act of 
Parliament—The Colonial Bank Act of 1925. 
In terms of the Act the authorised capital is 
limited to £15,000,000. The paid-up capital 
today is £12,932,250, and £15,000,000 there- 
fore leaves little margin should it become 
necessary at any time in the future to issue 
fresh capital. Your directors, with this in mind, 
have felt that we should approach Parliament 
by means of an amending bill to obtain 
authority to increase the Bank’s authorised 
capital from £15,000,000 to £30,000,000. 

Accordingly a bill has been prepared and 
was deposited in Parliament on 27th Novem- 
ber. At an extraordinary general meeting fol- 
lowing immediately after the annual general 
meeting on 28th December you will be asked 
to approve it. Although we are asking you to 
approve this bill there is no intention in the 
immediate future of making an issue of shares. 

During the year, a further milestone in our 
history was reached when, on the 15th May, 
at Kapsabet, “the place of the porcupine,” in 
the Highlands of Kenya, the one thousandth 
branch of the Bank was opened. By an odd 
coincidence, the opening date fell on ‘the 119th 
anniversary of the opening by the Colonial 
Bank of its first branch in Jamaica. Since 15th 
May, 43 more offices have been opened, making 
a total for the 12 months’ period of 110 new 
offices, 26 of them being full branches, 14 sub- 
branches, and 70 agencies; four agencies were 
closed during the period. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 

Our balance-sheet figures when compared 
with those for a year ago show an increase in 
deposits, together with a small reduction in 
advances. The major changes, however, took 
place only during the last few months of our 
accounting year. On 3ist March, at half time, 
our advances to customers were actually sub- 
stantially higher than at the beginning of the 
pericd, while our customers’ deposits with us 
showed practically no change. Our average 
lendings taken over the whole period were 
substantially higher than in the previous year. 
This factor, taken together with the higher 
rates of interest earned on treasury bills and 
short-term funds, accounted for an increase 
in revenue which more than offset the further 
increase in expenses which we have once more 
had to meet and the additional taxation costs, 
due to increases in the rate of profits tax. The 
final result shows that the net profit, after 
tax, amounts to £1,261,189, or an increase of 
£109,088. 


In future years, I hope we shall be able to 
provide you with an approximate profit figure 
each half year at the time of the declaration of 
the interim dividend. This will be for us quite 
a new departure, and it will, I think, be 
obvious to you that the half-yearly figure will 
not necessarily prove a reliable guide to the 
figure for the full year. The rapid changes in 
the figures, such as, for example, those that 
have occurred during the last few months of 
this year, can have a material effect on the 
Bank’s earnings. 


YIM 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Nor unnaturally, when petrol is about to be 
rationed, one thinks of alternative ways of get- 
ting about. Without motor spirit one’s pro- 
gress is likely to be slower—Shanks’s pony. 
We had horses thirty to forty years ago. Per- 
haps not so many horses as our grandfathers 
kept, but enough ponies and cobs or old grey 
mares to jog between the shafts of gigs or 
governess carts. I was brought up to think of 
a day's travel as the limit to which a pony 
could comfortably go. It was a world of 
brass lamps (candle-lit), travelling rugs, muf- 
flers and, to protect us from the rain, oil- 
skins. ‘Go out and buy a pony and trap,’ 
whispers a small voice from the past. Was 
it not the way to travel, with a light heart 
and the cool breeze in our hair and a song 
to sing if we had a mind to? 
THE ADVENTURERS 

Adventure was written on the faces of the 
little group going along the path to the wood. 
One had a length of rope wound diagonally 
across his chest and shoulder. Another had 
an axe, while a third had a wooden gun. The 
biggest thing in the wood is the badger, but 
the biggest thing the boys would see would 
probably be a vole. One couldn't be as unkind 
as to say so. The invisible badger was a 
great bear and even the nervous farm cat, 
scampering along the side of the hedge, was 
near to a panther. The boys had been gone 
about an hour when I went along the path 
myself and met them in sad _ procession, 
white-faced. the bear and the panther for- 
gotten. What was wrong? They halted. 
Tearfully the leader of the expedition showed 
me a brass dart driven through his hand 
between the second and third fingers. ‘He was 
stabbing a tree when he did it,’ said the boy 
with the rope. I drew the dart out while the 
gang held its breath. Their leader now smiled 
bravely and went off with his henchmen round 
him. 1 called to remind him to get his mother 
to take him to the doctor, but 1 somehow 
doubted that he would. 


THe SHORT CuT 


“You know old Jack’s wife? Well, she used 
to be even fatter than she is now. They lived 
over the hill then and to get to the bus they 
either had to walk a mile an’ a quarter or 
cut across a footpath. Well, some work was 
done on the footpath an’ they put the last 
word in luxury on it, a swinging gate with 
a barrier. You gets in it an’ sidles past the gate 
an’ passes through, if you're not too fat, like. 
Jack’s missus was to meet him at the bus, but 
she didn’t come. Jack went round by the 
road. She wasn’t at home. He was havin’ his 
tea when it struck him she might be stuck in 
this new stile affair, an’ she was! Jack did 
a bit of bendin’ to get her out. Said he’d com- 
plain to the council, but he never did. His 
missus didn’t want to be showed up. I knew 
all about it because I helped old Jack 
straighten the thing. “What done it, Jack?” 
I kep’ askin’ him. “A bullock or somethin’?” 
but he didn’t see the funny side of it at all. 
Nor did his missus.’ 

SCALDING COMPOSTS 


Soil sterilisation is useful, particularly for 
potting and seed-growing purposes. There are 
different methods, but for small quantities 
scalding is perhaps the easiest. This is done 
by pouring boiling water into the already filled 
pots or boxes until the soil is completely 
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heated through. An alternative is to place a 
can of soil in a bath of boiling water and 
bring the soil up to the temperature of the 
water by keeping a fire going under the bath. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 79. G. GUIDELLI (2nd Prize, ‘Good Companions,’ 1916) 
BLACK (8 men) Ware to play and 

mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Shinkman: B-B 3! 
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WHITE (9 men) 
R- B i ek aa 


P-Kt 5;2 R-R 5. 1...P x Kt; 2 R-Q 7. 
Other moves by W B, e.g. 1. B-R 1 or B-R 8: 
are defeated by 1 . .. Q-Kt 2! Very fine early 
example of waiter, a problem type which is now, 
alas, exhausted in the two-move field at least. 


HOW TO IMPROVE (1) 

On the fairly rare occasions when clubs are 
misguided enough to ask me to talk to them on 
chess, I usually get asked by sonf€one what he 
can do to improve: I propose, therefore, to 
write a few articles of general advice, applicable 
to players of different strengths but particularly 
to young players, which I hope will at any rate 
do no positive harm. 

First, one’s attitude to one’s opponent. When 
I was a young player, an experienced and 
successful university player told me that his 
attitude always was ‘If I don’t play my very best, 
this man may beat me; but if I play correctly, 
he can’t.” I have always remembered this, since 
I think it contains exactly the right mixture of 
respect for one’s opponent and a reasonable 
self-confidence in contrast with the attitude of 
(a) ‘I shall mop this rabbit up’ (against weaker 
opponents) combined with (6) ‘I haven’t a 
chance against So-and-so’ (against stronger 
players) which gives a fair chance of loss through 
over-confidence in (a) and almost a certainty of 
loss in (5). 

Next, choice of opponent and attitude to the 
game. Don’t stick to one or two opponents, 
but play against as many different ones as 
possible, otherwise your game will get too 
stereotyped and you wil! cease to learn: ideal 
Opponents are those who are a little but not very 
much stronger than you yourself. Avoid very 
much weaker or very much stronger Opponents. 
And when you play, play seriously and stick 
strictly to the rules—particularly touch and 
move; if you take moves back, you are giving 
yourself a standing temptation to slovenly 
thinking. If you can manage to get one, I 
recommend always playing with a clock—adjust 
the time limit according to how long you want 
the game to last. This has the incidental merit 
of preventing one from being victimised by one 
of those appallingly slow players one occasion- 
ally meets—its chief advantage, however, is that 
it seems to add significance to the game in the 
same sort of way that a stake of even a penny a 
hundred adds it to bridge. 

I hope all this doesn’t sound too obvious; it is 
obvious advice, I suppose, but few players follow 
all of it, and I think the others suffer from not 
doing so. In my next article, | will say something 
on choice of openings. 
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Here be Ghosts 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 353 
Report by A. M. O.S. 


Competitors were invited to submit very short ghost stories of their own invention— 
the shorter, other things being equal, the better. 


THIS may be a materialistic age, yet it is 
apparently one in which ghosts are very 
popular. I have been overwhelmed with no 
fewer than 250 ghost stories—weird, grim, 
gruesome, macabre, sad, moving, pointless, 
callous, comic, facetious, puzzling and (so 
the writers allege) true. Having dismissed 
mere leg-pulls and half a dozen chestnuts, 
and appreciated the only political ghost 
(‘During the Suez crisis, someone was seen 
to occupy the Seat of Government’—D. 
Roberts), I had somehow to eliminate 200- 
odd amusing and ingenious inventions in 
order to reduce the number of prize- 
winners to fairly reasonable proportions. I 
have never been in favour of subdividing 
the prize money, but this is a case which 
demands it. A system of drastic discards left 
me with sixteen entries. Becoming still more 
ruthless, I eliminated four of these—those 
of Canon J. H. Proctor, Joyce Johnson, 
G. J. Blundell and Nan Wishart. A prize of 
half a guinea each goes to the twelve com- 
petitors whose entries are printed below. 


PRIZES 


‘In ‘ere it was,’ whispered the caretaker, 
fearfully. Then: ‘What did you die of?’ 
(GLORIA PRINCE.) 


‘I remember the first time I came here,’ said 
the woman standing beside me at the top of the 
Monument. ‘I jumped. Exactly two hundred 
years ago today.’ (HELEN MACGREGOR.) 

A man was walking on Salisbury Plain at 
night when he was terrified by the sight of 
some men without faces. Their heads were all 
smooth in front, like eggs. 

Seeing a horse and cart on the road, he ran 
after it and jumped on the back, screaming: 
‘Get me away from here. I've just seen some 
men without faces. Their heads are all smooth 
in front, like eggs.’ ‘You mean,’ said the driver, 
turning round, ‘like mine?’ (HENRY MCKEATING.) 


She suddenly remembered the complaints 
about her absentmindedness and reluctantly 
got up from her cosy bed to make sure she 
had turned off the gas fire properly. At the 
fireplace she glanced across at her bed and was 
mildly indignant to notice that she was still, 
apparently, asleep. (E. G. ANDREWS.) 


An explosive snort out in the corridor; a 
pungent smell of mulligatawny soup. Damn 
the Colonel! I wish he could occasionally 
forget May 9th and the Indian Mutiny. 

(A. A. MILLER.) 


‘Bathed in your own blood, grinning vacantly 
at the icy moon, your head severed from your 
body, snowflakes gently enshrouding your 
broken and twisted corpse—such is the death 
that awaits you, Jake Sigsby, for daring to 
challenge the Spirits of Night,’ said the 
Spectre, its voice echoing among the tomb- 
stones. 

The solitary listener clasped his hands. ‘But 
I'm not Jake Sigsby,’ he said. (C. D. TUTTLE.) 


Stripping layers of old wallpaper in the draw- 
ing-room one evening in late March disclosed 
a tall, narrow door in the chimney breast. 
Curious to prise it open, I was approaching 
my scraper to the crack, when a muffled voice, 
low and anxious, asked: ‘Are the press-gang 
gone yet?’ (E. E. R. JOHNSON.) 


I met X yesterday. He looked pale and 
haggard. ‘I have had a shattering experience,’ 
he said. ‘My twin brother died recently. He 
and I were as like as two peas: no one ever 
knew us apart. Last night he appeared at my 
bedside, and said: “I have a terrible secret to 
divulge. You and I were changed in our 
cradles. It is you who are dead, not I.” 

‘And now, how shall I ever know if he spoke 
the truth?’ (R. KENNARD DAVIS.) 


_I was just going to lock up the café for the 
night when I saw a customer standing by the 
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counter. I was surprised to see him, for I had 
not heard the buzzer go. ‘Can | help you?’ | 
said. The fellow seemed nervous. ‘Er—do you 
serve spirits?’ he asked. ‘Afraid not, [| 
answered. ‘Soft drinks only.’ But he had 
disappeared. (BARBARA SMOKER.) 


The bride disliked the house from the 
moment she first saw it. She couldn’t put her 
fears into words, but she knew that whenever 
she wiped her hands on the towel in the kitchen 
after washing up, she found she was drying 
someone else’s hands as well as her own. 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 


‘Can I give that boy a sweet?’ asked the 
little girl. ‘If he’d like one,’ said her mother, 
and smiled indulgently until she saw the bag 
go past the dozing child on her neighbour's 
lap, saw the Strawberry Chumble rise from it, 
watched it unwrap itself, hover an instant, 
and, as the cellophane wrapper dropped to the 
floor, saw it vanish in the tiny, empty space 
between the two soldiers strap-hanging in the 
crowded bus. (DENNIS RUDDER.) 


Robert Grimes fell asleep in the haunted Blue 
Room 
Where each luckless guest had till now met his 
doom: 
When he woke up next morning he reached for 
his Times 
And read the obit. of the late Robert Grimes. 
(AGNES KENNETT.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 356 
Set by Blossom 


Willy, Willy, Henry, Ste., 

Henry, Dick, John, Henry three, 
One, two, three Neds, Richard two, 
Henry four, five, six, then who? 


These are the opening lines of a very 
useful history cram which I learned at 
scheol. The usual prize of six guineas is 
offered for an original aide-mémoire (in 
verse) which might now have a place in an 
adult world. Limit twelve lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 356, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by December 18. Results on December 28. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 917 


ACROSS 


1 Odin’s son seems increasingly in need of 
a trichologist’s attentions (6). 

4 ‘Of 
son) (8). 
a untamed novelist and horseman 

Je 


Cake and wine (7). 


With some hesitation it 
parenthood (4) 


achieves 


1 Twelve is charged to be a man, and in 
a big way (8). 

eggs the birdie sings’ (Steven- 2 But it would be unwise not to take the 

boxer seriously (5-6). 


A Welshman comes up the nave (4). 
Think about mother; it’s fragrant (8). 
Or The Apple Processer’s Gazette? (5, 5) 





DOWN 





Two prizes will be awarded: 


Never a bull is seen to be this (10), 
Hot baths for troops (6). 

Requiring mopping-up operations (7). 
As a fag I lit your fire with this in it (7). 
Is love a barrier to an appearance on 
the map? (6) 

Alternatives for the inexpert batsman 
(3, 3, 4) 

The name of names for Henley (4). 
One can, by misquoting it (7). 

Not a duck’s, in the batsmen’s estima- 
tion! (4, 3) 

Suitable hairdo’s for beachcombers (8). 
Hunt for a drink (6). 


15 
18 


19 
22 
23 
26 
28 


a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


The French and I say it with flowers (3). 
Grade ‘E’ confectionery (6). 


‘As the last bell struck . . . he lifted 4 
head a little and quickly said “— 
(Thackeray) (5) 


Borderline headgear (4, 7). 

The gardener’s excuse for rejecting 
interruption? (10) 

Horse entangled round a legislator 
produces panic (8). 

Eternal source of music? (8) 

Do they wake the bats in the belfry? (6) 
Red man salutes the wise (5). 

Have you an aspirate? (4) 

The King over the water (3). 











and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on December 18 and and addressed: Crossword No. 917, 99 Gower St., 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


London, WC1 


Solution on December 21. 


The winners of Crossword No. 915 are: 
Pluscarden, Morayshire, and Miss M. RUSHBROOKE, Chapel Cottage, 
Bowlhead Green, Godalming, Surrey. 


Solution to No. 915 on page 848 
Mrs. A. D. MacLeop, Manse of 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 36 letters (including word- 
spacing). Minimum 2 lines. Box 
numbers Is, extra. Classified Adver- 
tisement Dept., ‘Spectator’ Ltd., 99 

Gower Street, London, WC1 


——— 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


KODAK LTD, require copywriter for cata- 
Jogues. Experience not essential, but evi- 
dence of writing ability must be sent with 
application - Write Dept. 125A, Kodak 
Lid., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middx 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Crown 
Woods School, Avery Hill, Eltham, S.E.9. 
Headmaster or Headmistress required for 
this new secondary school for 2,000 boys and 
girls expected to open summer term, 1948 
probably to take up duty for preliminary 
planning beginning summer term, 1957, if 
possible. Head teacher allowance under new 
Burnham proposals expected to be approxi- 
mately £1,215 (headmaster) or £1,129 (head- 
mistress), making total salary, including 
other appropriate Burnham allowances (and 
including two-sevenths equal pay addition), 
about £2,338 (headmaster) or £2,098 (head- 
mistress). School wide variety of 
studies, academic and practical, some lead- 
ing G.C.E. (all levels) Ample provision for 
t in building, commerce and horticul- 
wre, There will be eputy headmaster or 
headmistress with substantia allowance, 
provision for other posts of responsi- 
bility and full-time se.ior administrative 
officer with secretarial staff high 
academic qualifications, organising ability, 
wide experience and strong interests in whole 
ficld secondary education is sought Apply 
on form EO/TS10 (Crown) (form TS10B for 
candidates who have completed form TS10 





will offer 


Studies 


specia 


Person of 


since August, 1955, and have nothing to 
alter) obtainable, with further particulars, 
from the Education Officer (EO/TS10), the 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, 
S.E.1. Candidates who applied in response 

previous advertisement will be con- 


sidered without re-application. Closing date 


i4th December, 1956. (2314.) 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 


436 Strand, 


W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.). Typewriting, Duplicating 


lEMple Bar 6644 





CONCERTS 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET. Sun. 9 
Dec. at 3 oyal Festival Hall. Quartets in 
\. K. 464, Mozart; N Bartock; in £ 
flat, Op. 127, Beethoven. Tickets : 7s. 6d., 
6d. WATerloo 3191 and Agts 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed. 12 Dec., 

at 5.45. ANDRE FLEURY——Organ Recital 

Works by Bach, Gleury & Viern Tickets 
6d. WATerloo 3191 A Agts 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HOLIDAY LECTURES on the Theatre for 


Young People: Dec, 28th. Donald Wolfit; 
Jan. Ist, George Devine; Jan. 3rd, Madame 
Marie Rambert.—For details write to The 
Secretary, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy 


Square, W.1 


AUSTRIA Film Snow & Talk by Count | 
de Hoyos, Two new colour films, ‘Ski Para- 


dise Ariberg’ & “Wings to Austria,” Wed.. 
Dec, 12th at 6 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1 (nr. Holborn Tube). Res. Tickets 
3s, 6d. (Members & Students 2s. 6d.) from 
Anglo-Austrian Society 139 Kensington 
High St. W.8 (WES, 900), Unres. at door 
3s. 6d 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 8.W.7. ROYAL 
PORTRAITS & Other Paintings by Llewellyn 
Peticy-Jones, Until W Dec. (not 24 & 25) 
Adma. tree. Wkdys. 10-4.30, Sun. 2.30-6 





{ T. A. LAYTON CHOOSES 
COSSART’S FINE MADEIRA 
& BERTOLA SECO SHERRY | 
for your WINE TOKEN r 

Try them by the glass at: 

Laytons Wine Merchants 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) 
London, W.1 WEL. 8808 
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LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Three Exhibitions: HENRY LAMB, R.A.., 
JOHN CRAXTON, MICHAEL FFOLKES. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. FRENCH MASTERS Courbet, 
Fantin, Pissarro, Sisley, Utrillo, etc. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 1012.30 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Retrospective 
Exhibition of Paintings by MAX ERNST. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1, Until December 
15.—142 New Bond St., W.1. a 
TOOTH’S: Recent Acquisition XI. Paint- 
ings by HOGARTH, STUBBS, DEGAS, 
PISSARRO, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, etc 
Daily 9.30-6, Sats. ¥.30-1.—-31 Bruton Street, 
W.1 


Leicester Sq.| 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jewish 





Artists in England 1656-1956. A Tercentenary 
Exhibition. Last three days. Today and 
Saturday 11-6; Sunday 2-6. Admission free 


Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘ACE’ 9.5 mm. 
Norris 8 mm. Projec 
Diamond Films, IS! 


FLOWERS AT XMAS! Magnificent Colour 
Reproductions on our Xmas Cards are 
truly lifelike, 12 different subjects complete 
with envelopes, 18s, a box of 12. Specimen 
tree on reques.—‘The Rose.’ 26 Blooms- 
bury Way, WC.1 

GIFTS OF LASTING VALUE: Contem- 
porary’ French Paintings, framed trom 
Su) ogns. Original Gouache’s ‘Views of 
Venice’ by Giacomo Guardi trom 120 gns 
Drawings and Etchings trom 4 gns. Original! 
Hand-cloured Flower Prints (1818-1827) by 
REDOUTE, from 6 xgns MARLBOR- 
OUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St... W.1 


GAILBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORTPREAD 


film projectors, £6 19s. 6d 
22 gns. Hund’s of films 
High St., Slough 


FINGERS, Baked with finest quality butter, 
flour and sugar, their rich flavour is de 
licious, | Ib. 7s. 9d., 2 Ib. 12s. 9d, post 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street. 


Ayr, Scotland. 

GAY XMAS CARDS of Unusua! Design at 
reasonable prices from the Pennine Press, 35 
Uttoxeter Road, Mickleover, near Derby 
Samples direct by post 

HONEY, CLOTTED CREAM and CHED- 


DAR CHEESE—Dorset Honey. packed in 
1 Ib. glass jars, sent by Passenger train 
carriage paid 4 Ib. 17s., 6 Ib. 23s. 6d 


Clotted Cream packed in $ Ib. and 1 Ib. tins, 
sent by Letter Post for Ss. 9d. and 10s, 6d 
respectively. (We recommend that cream 
for delivery at Christmas should be sent by 
“Express’ delivery, the additional cost of 
which is Is. on each tin.) Cheddar Cheese 
(whole cheese of nominal weight 3 Ib 
each) sent by Parcel Post, (3s. 6d.-—-Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 


‘OLD CASTLE’ real CREAM CHEESI 
contains no preservative orf added 
stanee, but has a rich, cool flavour, which is 
a delight tw the palate. Packed in an attrac 
tive box containing § o7., and sent by 
Letter Post tor 4s.—Wessex Chedds Ltd, 
Sherborne, Dorsct 

ORDERS TAKEN now tor delivery in time 
for Christmas of the original delicious 
‘Carrick’ Shorthbread—al, butter—in tartan- 


sub- 


covered tins at Ys, and 12s. 6d. cach, inland 
postage paid. Foreign postage extra 
A. McCALL LTD., 
High-class Bakers 
87 High Street, Ayr, Scotland 
PURE ENGLISH HONEY: Carton doz 
1 Ib. jars 47s . six jars 24s., 7 Ib. tin 26s, 6d.. 


4 Ib. tin 18s. 6d, Carr paid t K Evershed 
Hoarwithy, Hereford 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 


their Lustrous Beauty Elegant Hand 
Woven Damask Table Napery, Superb 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets in ce 
clusive printed and embroidered designs 
Exquisite Hand Embroidered Linen Hand 
kerchiefs Fine D aper and Damask Towels, 
etc. Gift service. Parcels specially packed 


and posted to Home and Overseas Friends 
Illustrated Catalogue ang = Brochure of 
Charming Gift suggestions Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordansiown, Co Antrim. 
Northern Ireland 
SCATTER CUSHIONS 
pats. sent. 1 gn. each 
Corner, Amersham 
THE IDEAL GIFT for special people and 
aS a present to yourself, fine Wine is always 


Deep rose damask, 
Scou, 3 Grimsdell 


welcome at Christmas. Single bottles of 
assorted cases of Wines of your own choice, 
with every guarantee of their origin, care- 


fully packed and quickly despatched to any 
address.—For further details write now to 
O. W. LOEB & CO 
| Adelphi. London. W.C.2. TRA 
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LTD., 1 Robert St. 


PERSONAL 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
Study course will interest you E.M.1. 
Institutes, Dept, SP.S0, London, W.4. (Asso- 
ciated with H.M.V.) 


AUTHOR, m. (chiefly Whodunits). seeks in- 


vitation trom cheery family for holiday 
Graduate, house-trained, gardener, cook, 
bridge player (not too intense and Id. a 


hundred limit). Can be vetted in London next 
week.—Box 457 

BOOKS & MAGAZINES WANTED. also 
good Pocket Edition Thrillers, Westerns, 
Fiction and up-to-date magazines for Service 
men in hospitals overseas, Cican copies, 
please, Send to H.Q., St. John & Red Cross 
Hospital Libraries, 1 Grosvenor Crescent 
S.W.1. SLOane 6225, or any County Depot 


CANCER PATIENT (562201). Young man 
(20), recently discharged from hospital and 
outlook very poor. His widowed mother 
who used to work, must now nurse him 
Grants needed for special foods. Please help 
tor him (also thousands of other 
Jewellery welcomed.— Nationa! 
Society for Cancer Relicf, Dept. G*, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CHESHIRE FAMILY would welcome lonely 


us to care 
sad cases) 


man or woman tor Christmas, under 30 
years of argc. Cheerful disposition and pre- 
pared to muck in. References.—Write Box 
No 484 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid 
especially tor collections and gold 19%4 
at. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St., London, W.L. (Tel: Lan. 3677) 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Exciusive designs by Pietro Annigoni, Denis 
Mathews, Henry Moore, John Piper, Ceri 
Richards, etc., in aid of the National Fund 
for Polio Research. Send s.a.c. for illus 
trated leaflet to Christmas Card Dept.. 
NFPR, 15 Manson Place, $.W.7 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept 274C, 115 Oxford Stree:, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1 Tel. REG. 6603 
Branches in main towns 

DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 
his family arc ill. The Hostel ot St. Luke (The 
Clergy Nursing Home) will look after them 
then, but urgently needs Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies now. Not State aided 

14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

ENLIST NATURE’S AID for down drag- 
ging Backache, I umbago, Sciatica, etc. Pure 
herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and 
retreshing alleviation. From Health & Herbal 
Stores—-60 Beans 2s, 2d.: 200 4s.; or by post, 
2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. from Lusty’s Natural Pro- 


ducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on- 

Sea 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, —re- 

linings, frames, etc. Post or call tor estimate, 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. *S,” Beau- 

champ Place, near Harrods 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SFLL? 

Readers having anything to sell or profes 


sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR 

Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s, 6d 
per line (36 letters) and should reach the 
SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication 


IF YOU STOP SMOKING the P-W way 
life becomes more exciting, 24d. stamp to 
Psycho-Will, 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century 


old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admira! (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B OBE., THE 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks. t 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or cal! for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, — Fiertag, 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D_X. 
OLD TURKEYS take on a new look when 
served with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 

from ail good grocers 
READ BIBLE THRO’ 
absorbing serial—twenty 
Tables free by post 2}d.—Mr. Viner Hall, 
The Institute, Neva Rd., Weston-s-Mare. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201, 


Continued Overiea} 


IN YEAR — an 
minutes daily 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 











SPECTATOR 
AIR MAIL 
EDITION 


Many readers have recently 
asked about the possibility of 
receiving the Air Mail edition of 
the Spectator, Others might care 
to know that a special thin-paper 
edition is printed and available 
by air mail to readers living 
oversea. 

Some charges for a year’s sub- 
scription (52 issues) are: 


Canada and USA _ &§& §Ss. 
South America £4 17s. 
South Africa £4 10s. 
West Africa £4 Ss, 
Australia and 

New Zealand £5 15s, 


Other rates will be supplied on 
application to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 





RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is rich in all those qualities which 
are so rare today. Generations 
of inherited knowledge lic behind 
the selection of its fine Red 
Virginian and choice Oriental 
leaf. Craftsmanship, as patient 
and meticulous as that on which 
our forgbears insisted, goes into 
the slow maturing and skilful 
blending of this incomparable 
mixture. Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
burns as willingly as a fine cigar 
—and gives as generously of its 


many-faceted fragrance. Here is 
a mixture that never palls— 
designed for the pouch of the 
constant smoker. 


A customer writes from Leeds: 

"Your tobaccos, in any case, cannot 

be done justice by mere words."’ 
To be obtained 


ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
21/4 for sample . 
quarter Ib, tin. 
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PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness for your- 
self end your dependants. Membership of 
B.U.P.A. enabies you to afford private 
accommodation and consulting specialists’ 
and nuising fees for a modest annual sub- 
scription, 85% of income is paid in benefits 
—Write for literature (new entrants are re- 
stricted to those under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, PL/2, Pro- 
vident House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2 

TRAIN TO BE A _ CONTINENTAL 
COURIER. Stamp for details.—H. & C. 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 

“WE in to see a Frenchman, one Monsieur 
Prin, play on the trump-marine, which he 
do beyond belief, The instrument is open at 
the end, I discovered; but he would not let 
me look into it.’ If you do not own a trump- 
marine but share Pepys’s interest in music, 
you might play the recorder, especially the 
new ‘FLAUTO DOLCE’ RECORDER 
SERIES, edited by Carl Dolfftetsch, Uni- 
versal Edition, 24 Great Pultefiey Street 
London, W.1. GER $203. 

XMAS IS COMING but Duff Gordon's EL 
CID Sherry is here! Try it wherever good 
sherry is to be had. You'll find that a bottle 
or two makes a delightful present 





FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK MOLESKIN COAT, 
almost new, twenty guineas.—Box No, 454 





SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cau- 
terisation and even surgery; but witha! the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 

remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
mess, activity happiness (and beauty) 
Garlic thay powerful purifier given by 
Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garliso] (non- 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply) 
with informative bookiet.—Garlisol Natura! 
Remedies, Faitlight, Sussex 


FRENCH GLACE APRICOTS, New sea- 
son's. Qutstandingly Exquisite Flavour 
1¥ |b. 30s. Also Assorted Apricots, Green- 
gages, Pears and Figs. 14 Ib. 16s. 6d. 3 Ib 
Presentation 30s, All wood boxes. Marrons 
Glacé. Finest French. Original decorative 
tins, 6 Oz. 8s. 6d. Elvas Pjums 1 Ib. 7s. 6d 
Elvas Figs 1 Ib. 7s. 6d. Owing to late arrival 
this year we offer 8 boxes Plums and/or 
figs for 55s. (to one address), All weights 
met. All Prices Post Paid. — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. GROs 
$250, ‘There are LSJ Students all over the 
world.” 

AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
Ian Gilmour, Price Is. 6d. or by post 
Is. 9d. from the ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
works), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
Scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries, Dictating machine 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from/into all languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
ETC.. OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends, Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER 
1067/8/9. 

LIT. TYPING, Prompt, effic. 1s. 9d. 1,000 
Carbon 3d.—Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's Road. 
London, S.E.4 

TYPEWRITING NEATLY and promptly 
executed, moderate charges.—Box 357, 


| FICTION-WRITING. We are 


specialist 
tutors.—No sales—no fees—Students’ work 
appears in al! markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept, B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s, — 
E.R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone 


NEWS FROM MOSCOW : For the back 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
nals—"NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, fs. a 
year, “MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly 
12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop. 4* 
Museum St.. WC.1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 “Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition.—B.A, School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London 
W.1 





DEBATE 


OXFORD UNION & Union Society of 
London. Joint Debate. Wed., Dec. 12th 
8 p.m U.S.A. gives greater promise of 
effective multi-racial society than British 
Commonwealth.” Visitors welcome. — Com- 
mon Room, Grays Inn. Entrance near Chan- 
cery Lane tube 





EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses Jan. 3,.1957.—Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal. St, Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—57 Duke 
St., W.1 
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EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E.,| 
, by the original and | 


University Entrance, ctc 
largest correspondence school, Personal 
tuition, easily foslowed. Successful record. 
Also courses for protessional qualifications, 
trad® and technical subjects. Write for de- 
tails. —International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd. Dept CLI2, Kingsway. London. 
W.C.2 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. 
Export, Commercial, .General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-e€xam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam, or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 

MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial training to 






graduates and other well-educated girls 
Small classes. expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results. Languages and 


Private Secretarial posts 
ybtained, Interview by appointment only 
Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K 
Monypenny, L. es L.. 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing. Gracuate Course Next Term, January 
14th. Prospectus 
OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive _ training for high-grade 
Secretaria! appointment for Students of 
good general education. Foreign Languages 
Smal! classes. individual attention. Pros- 
pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs 
M. Robsen 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology. 
LL.B., B.D, Degree and Diplomas, Law and 


Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire, 
Scholarships of £100 and £200 per annum 
and some bursaries available for competition 
to boys between 10 and 11 and between jj 
and 14 for entry to the School, Tests in late 
March.—Further details from Headmaster, 
Abbotsholme, Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs, 


CASTERTON SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmorland, The Governors will offer for 
competition in March, 1957, one or more 
Entrance Scholarships. Maximum value £100 
Candidates must be over 12 and under jg 
on September Ist, 1957. Entrance forms 
which must be returned by February 1s, 
1957, and full particulars may be obtained 
from The Headmistress, Casterton School, 
Carnforth, Lancs 

THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Thre 
Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 pe 
annum, are awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held in March, to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on October Ist, - 
Particulars from the Secretary 





HOUSES FOR SALE 


NEW DETACHED contemporary house de. 
signed by Lione! Brett in Guildford. 3 bed 
rooms fitted wardrobes, Open plan living 
space. Separate light lounge. Oak and beech 
flooring on ground floor Central heating 
throughout Garage Garden Glorious 
Owner Mrs 


views. £5,500 Freehold 
Isaacs, 142 Norbiton Hall, Kingston, Surrey 
KIN. 6746. 





ACCOMMODATION 


LONDONER offered quiet weekend hospi- 
tality pleasant country house (London 2}), for 
few hours help garden Box 459 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sea near 
ideal home families on leave. — Lockley, 
Orielton, Pembroke. 
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Write today to th 
Society's free “G 








LET YOUR SAVINGS 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


Interest from day of investment 
No depreciation of capital 
Prompt and easy withdrawals 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


“The Home of Good Security” | 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 3 
SWISS COTTAGE 2000 








EARN 


e Secretary for the 
uide for Investors” 











HOTELS 


DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
swept by ocean gales, with its score of 
ancient churches and its thrilling smugglers 
tales. It lies at the door-step of England, a 
carpet of triendly lands. From the sunny 
slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymchurch 
sands, — THE BLACK BULL INN, New 
church.—Phone Dymchurch 2161. 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C.AA 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom 
mended. Centrally heated throughout. Wit 
ter ang Christmas terms on application 
Rve 2216 

1.0.W, COTTAGE TO YOURSELF, Spend 
a sunny winter in a cottage at Farringtord 
Hotel grounds, Central heating, sitting-roc 
bedrooms, bathroom and toilet inc 
all the amenities of the Hotel—for as | 
as 8} gns. a week per person. Golf and riding 
near by.—Details from The Manager. FAR 
RINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W 
Phone 312 














WINTER HOLIDAYS 


xi A WINTER HOLIDAY 
on the COTE-D’'AZUR makes just th 
change you need for your health and your 
pleasure. On the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, with the protective mountains be 
hind, winter days can be warmer and mort 
sunlit than those who live in less favoured 
lands can readily believe. Ask for th 
*Riviera-CSte d'Azur’ folder at your Trave 
Agent, or from the French Government 
Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W.1! 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 915 


ACROSS. — 1 Tipcat. 4 Scrapped. 10 
Palermo, 11 Impetus, 12 Nail. 13 Rum 
bullion, 16 Manned. 17 Egg-plum, 20 
Seeming. 2: Birdie, 24 Cataphract. 25 Etwi 
27 Manfred. 29 Silloth. 30 Saratoga. 31 
Mosses 

DOWN.—1 Toponymy, 2 Pillion-seat. 3 
Airs, 5 Cribbage. 6 Ampelopsis, 7 Pot, § 
Dosing, 9 Bonus, 14 Inundations, 15 Teanr 
spirit, 18 Infra dig. 19 Delights, 22 Scamps. 
23 Scuse. 26 Elmo. 28 N.U.R. 
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